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You can afford a trip to the sun over Christmas vacation 


by GREYHOUND! 


Let Santa Claus find you this Christmas on a 
sandy beach somewhere along the warm Florida 
coast or in the sunny Southwest! You've plenty of 
time to make a trip South over the holidays— 


and plenty of money, 
too, at Greyhound’s 
amazingly low rates. 


=< “ihe 
(¢ GREYHOUND | 








Enjoy a millionaire’s vacation on a travel budget 
millions can afford. The money you save on 
Greyhound transportation will put your ward- 
robe in perfect shape for gay resort life! You can 
double your sightseeing without adding a penny 
to the cost—go one scenic highway, return an 
entirely different Greyhound route! Play hooky 
from Winter this vacation—go Greyhound! 


1 Want to Visit the Sun—PLEASE HELP ME! 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 801 N. Limestone, Lexington, Kentucky, for alluring, 


colorful folders and travel information about Florida and the Gulf Coast |) 
of Florida ©, California 3, Sunny Southwest C 


Name 


, 8-Day Expense-Paid Tour 
1. (Please check the one desired. ) 





Address 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT « « « 


Making Teaching a Profession 


oe GREAT FRATERNITY 


of teachers is turning the searchlight of 
introspection in on its own soul. Three- 
quarters of a century of organized effort 
brings the teachers of America face to face 
with resounding questions: What is a 
profession? What are the criteria by 
which we may determine what is a pro- 
fession? How far and wherein do we 
fall short? 


Organization leaders determined to find 
the answer to these questions. The first 
step taken was the promotion of the idea 
of a Professional Relations Institute. 
There had been institutes of Public 
Affairs, of Finance, of International Rela- 
tions, of Human Welfare—why not an In- 
stitute of Professional Relations? The 
idea was conceived in the brain of a 
woman—Charl Ormond Williams—long- 
time Director of Field Service for the 
N. E. A. The next thing to do was to 
find a place with a sympathetic atmos- 
phere in which to hold such an Institute. 
It must be somewhere in the south—the 
nation’s number one social, political, and 
economic problem, all rolled into one. A 
great southern institution dedicated to the 
training of teachers offered its hospitality 
to the idea. There, in response to cordial 
and gracious invitation, gathered a group 
of earnest and enthusiastic souls who had 
envisaged the potential richness of ex- 
panding professional idealism. They in- 
vited to appear before them a few great 


leaders of other great professions. These 
recited the struggles of their respective 
organizations on the long climb to profes- 
sional status. Following these came dis- 
cussions in which representatives of all 
levels of teaching participated. The pro- 
fession was analyzed, interpreted, defined. 
Criteria were suggested—measuring rods, 
inaccurate, incomplete perhaps, but cer- 
tainly helpful in exploring an uncharted 
area of vital human relationships. 


Nothing was settled, nothing was sealed 
by finality, but glimpses were revealed of 
a vast undiscovered continent. A pattern 
must be found for further explorations. 
Some area, a state perhaps, could be made 
a laboratory. Then, because it had pio- 
neered in so many fields, and because it 
had manifested so much professional in- 
terest, and had demonstrated such high 
professional loyalty, Kentucky was chosen 
as the place to evolve a plan which might 
become the pattern for the nation in its 
struggle to enrich the realm of profes- 
sional ideals. 


Let us look at Kentucky as a laboratory 
for this unique experiment. There are 
approximately eighteen thousand teachers 
in service. Ninety-five per cent of them 
are and have been for years members of 
their local and state associations. Ninety 
per cent of them regularly attend their 
local or district association meetings. The 
programs at these meetings compare 
favorably with that of any state conven- 
tion. For years every one of these has 
featured something of a distinctly profes- 
sional character. In the last decade they 
have been practically unanimous and even 
enthusiastically aggressive in their support 
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of every legislative effort which was in- 
augurated by their state association. There 
have been no schisms. Intelligent confer- 
ence and co-operation have ameliorated 
differences and adjusted the few difficul- 
ties that commonly arise in any nonnal 
human situation. Four years ago, by 
umted and harmonious effort they re- 
wrote practically the entire school laws of 
the state. By the same process they have 
prevented any major alteration of that 
code until time and experience shall have 
indicated the need for revision. For these 
-and many other reasons Kentucky seemed 
a suitable laboratory for the study of this 
vital problem. 


To begin the study it was decided that 
the National Field Director should visit 
one or two places representative of each 
of the different levels of interest. The 
State Secretary planned the itinerary, ac- 
companied the National Field Director, 
and participated in the conferences. These 
proved to be most helpful and instructive. 


Two days on the campus of one of our 
finest Teacher-Training Institutions gave 
impetus to our ambitious program. In- 
spiration came, like beams of light, from 
the classroom teachers, the students, and 
the executives. The charm of the campus, 
the courtesy of the student body, the spirit 
of the faculty—all conspired to send us 
on our unique journey buoyant with the 
confidence of victory. 

Then a pilgrimage of a thousand miles 
was begun. It is an experience to be re- 
membered to travel a thousand miles in 
Kentucky under any auspices, but to travel 
a thousand miles and meet at frequent in- 
tervals the men and women who are as- 
sociated with Kentucky's highest endeavor 
is a rare privilege indeed. 

First, we visited the office of a man 
who has given all his mature life in the 


service of education. He had anticipated 
our visit and had called in a dozen or 
more of his colleagues. They thrilled us 
with their earnest desire to do anything to 
improve the professional ideals of our 
state. They told of their observations and 
recounted the number of years of loyalty 
to the state and national organization. 
Then they offered to co-operate to the end 
that all teachers in Kentucky would come 
to know and understand that member- 
ship alone, in any professional organiza- 
tion, is not enough. 


Following this conference came one 
with a county and a city superintendent. 
This circumstance was a splendid illustra- 
tion of Professional Relationship at its 
best. Here were two men who for many 
years have worked side by side in the same 
community, each leading a separate organ- 
ization, both working in harmony on a 
common problem. It is a happy situation. 
No rivalry, no silly barriers, no jealousy— 
just two intelligent leaders with intelli- 
gent followers, working at a community 
problem, the task of making citizens for 
tomorrow. 


We moved on reluctantly to an indus- 
trial city, an entirely different community. 
Here again professional relationships 
came to the front. One man serving with 
distinction in that city for years co-operat- 
ing with another who has wrought notably 
for fewer years. Two men, with lofty 
minds and a high conception of profes- 
sional dignity. No wonder their schools 
constitute the focal point of interest for 
miles around. 


No wonder that literally thousands 
turn out to see any kind of school activity 
from a football game to graduation ex- 
ercises. What a joy it was to sit at a 
table and listen to their experienced coun- 
sel and hear their plans for even better 
things. 
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The Group Which Worked Out the Kentucky Plan 
For Making Teaching a Profession 








FRONT ROW: Mrs. EMMA Y. CASE, Miss ANNA BERTRAM, MIss 
Mary RANSDELL, Miss MARGARET TELFORD, DR. R. E. JAGGERS, 
Miss CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS, DR. FRANK L. McVey, Miss ANNA 
DELL SCHOONMAKER, Miss Lucy GARDNER, MR. W. P. KING, 


Miss ALICE Keys. 


MIDDLE ROW: Miss SARA BLANDING, Miss HILDA THRELKELD, 


Miss ANNE WILSON. 


BACK ROW: Dr. W. S. Taytor, Mr. M. E. Licon, Dr. H. L. 
DONOVAN, MR. PAUL GARRETT, MR. C. E. CARMACK, Mr. H. A. 
Bass, Dr. H. H. Hitt, Mr. D. Y. DUNN. 


The next lap of our journey took us 
for an hour all too brief into the office 
of one of our educational statesmen whose 
quiet dignity and super-professional spirit 
have made him loved and honored by 
all the legion who know him. It was re- 
freshing to hear him talk about profession- 
alism. He has been the embodiment of it 
all his life. He radiates it, and the very 
atmosphere of the building is redolent 
with professional spirit. 


The visits to separate school units were 
followed by visits to one each of the new- 


est and oldest of the Teacher Education 
Institutions. The warmth of our recep- 
tion at these schools was a superb exam- 
ple of fine professional relationships. In- 
vitations to address the students and facul- 
ties were extended, group conferences 
were called, and every conceivable courtesy 
was shown. At one of these a most out- 
standing illustration of what fine profes- 
sional attitudes may accomplish was 
demonstrated. At a dinner the represent- 
atives of the local Business School, the 
Teachers College, the County Teachers, 
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and the City Teachers gathered at one 
festal board and spent two hours in a 
wholesome spirit of camaraderie and 
without a single speech being made. This 
was a most refreshing experience. 


The next two interesting experiences 
were the visits to two District Association 
meetings. There we saw many hundreds 
of teachers in the midst of a concrete pro- 
fessional situation. 


There was no evidence of the pathetic 
rivalry for official honors which cheapens 
similar events where professional ethics 
have fallen into complete disregard. 
There was an atmosphere of dignity and 
refinement, the saving grace of culture 
which indicated a fertile soil for the 
flowering of high professional ideals. 


From these delightful experiences there 
gradually unfolded a picture of a plan 
by which there could be crystallized a tech- 
nique for building genuine professional in- 
terest. This cross-section of the education 
program of the state helped us to visualize 
the vast possibilities of united effort. 


Our tour culminated in a meeting of 
representative classroom teachers and ad- 
ministrators who assembled at the College 
of Education in the State University and 
there worked out a plan whereby the pro- 
fession of the state is enlisted in the enter- 
prise of creating better professional rela- 
tions and developing higher professional 
ideals. 


The plan is set forth on the following 
page and involves the participation of the 
Teacher-Education Institutions, the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, and the Na- 


IF and AND 


we you belong 


To that great group 
Of those who teach 
You also have 

A duty plain 

To hold on high 
The torch that burns 
For all your clan. 
And what is right 
You must uphold 
And what is wrong 
You must condemn. 
And if you fail 

In one of these 

The public scorn 
Will sear your soul, 
And all who work 
Along with you 
Will have to bear 
The grief and shame 
Which you will bring 
To their good name. 
But if you hold 

The torch up high, 
And keep the path 
That’s straight ahead, 
You'll make your task 
A joyful one 

And free from all 
The doubt and dread 
That go along 

To torture those 
Who do the wrong. 


tional Education Association. W. P. K. 
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The Kentucky Plan for 
Making Teaching a Profession 


i CO-ORDINATED EFFORT 
of the three following organizations is 
pledged to the task of developing better 
professional relations among the teachers. 
The participation of each is set out below: 


I. TEACHER-EDUCATION 
INSTITUTIONS. 


1. Will inaugurate within the year 
plans for formal and informal training of 
teachers for— 

a. Teacher-profession relationships. 

b. Teacher-society relationships. 


2. Set up “Planning Committee” for 
an Institute of Professional Relations in 
each summer school in the state for one 
day in 1939, under joint auspices of 

a. Kentucky Education Association. 

b. National Education Association. 

c. Teacher-Education Institution. 


(This may be similar to the Peabody 
Institute held July 21-23, 1938. An ac- 
count of this institute is carried in full in 
the September issue of Peabody Journal of 
Education. A brief summary is carried in 
the October 1938 Journal of the National 
Education Association.) 

The National Education Association 
will be represented on Planning Commit- 
tee by Dr. W. S. Taylor, State Director 
for Kentucky, and Miss Charl Ormond 
Williams, Director of Field Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
will be represented on Planning Commit- 


tee by Mr. W. P. King, Executive Secre- 
tary. Include on this committee men and 
women from the faculty, men and women 
from student body, men and women from 
schools in the surrounding territory. Let 
this committee in itself be an example of 
fine professional relations. 


3. Maintain a year-round exhibit of 
publications of National Education Asso- 
ciation and Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion in the library of the teacher-education 
institution. Let every faculty member 
create ways to use these publications effec- 
tively in classes. 


4, Co-operate with the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association in sending five students 
chosen by student body on basis of “‘pro- 
fessional attitudes” with expenses paid to 
annual meeting of the K. E. A. Appoint 
advisory committee of faculty—five in 
number—to work with these students in 
advance of the convention on the program, 
copies of which will be supplied by Secre- 
tary King. In this way the five students 
can “cover” the convention. 


5. The Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion will arrange to seat these students 
from five teacher-education institutions on 
the platform at an evening session and 
present them in a body. In time a short 
portion of a program might be given by 
representatives from this group. 


6. Arrange a chapel especially to hear 
these students report on the state conven- 
tion. Make this a special feature of the 
year. 
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7. Let faculty members who attend 
professional associations of any kind re- 
port to faculty and student body on these 
varied activities of the profession. 


II. THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. 


1. It is recommended: That the Jour- 
nals and all other publications of both 
the N. E. A. and the K. E. A. be kept on 
exhibit in an appropriate place in the 
office of all school administrators. 


2. That all N. E. A. members meet 
annually at the K. E. A. Convention for 
the purpose of discussing N. E. A. prob- 
lems, and transacting N. E. A. business. 


3. That District Education Associa- 
tions affiliate with the N. E. A. by send- 
ing delegates (one for each 100 members 
or major fraction thereof) to the annual 
convention of the N. E. A. and paying 
the required fee for affiliated districts. 


4, That one period on each district 
program be devoted exclusively to the dis- 
cussion of N. E. A. problems. 


5. That the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL carry an article each month dealing 
with N. E. A. interests. 


6. That a code of professional ethics 
be developed by county-wide participation 
of teachers. 


7. That all N. E. A. members in each 
county be called together once annually 
for the purpose of discussing professional 
problems. 


Ill. NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. 


1. The Journal of the N. E. A. which 
reaches most members will keep in mind 
the professional needs of its far-flung 
membership. 


2. These needs will also be served by 
research division, radio broadcasts, field 
service, and conventions, as well as 
through the departments and committees 
of the N. E. A. 


3. If desirable, N. E. A. might publish 
a bulletin on the “philosophy and tech- 
nique” of professional organizations 
which could be used as a basis for train- 
ing in teacher-education institutions. 


4, The N.E. A., if desirable, will fur- 
nish suggestive programs for use by 100 
per cent cities and counties for one pro- 
gtam each year. 


5. It is suggested that in communities 
where membership is small that counties 
and cities unite for an N. E. A. program 
each year. Let this be a dinner meeting 
or a special occasion. 


Our Cover 


— THE NAMES that 
stand out in American history that of 


Henry Clay is conspicuous. He was a 
great orator and a great statesman. For 
more than a generation he was one of the 
scintillating characters on the American 
scene. His later days were spent at “Ash- 
land,” his beautiful home in Lexington. 
It is one of the great shrines where Ken- 
tuckians come to revere the memory of 
their illustrious dead. 


TOO LOW they build who build be- 
neath the stars.—Dr. Young. 
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The Place of the Counselor 
In Education 


me N PASTORAL DAYS the 
herdsman and his little family wandered 
over the fields always in search of greener 
pastures. Gradually the growing sons 
took over the herds; the daughters of the 
family assumed the responsibilities within 
their nomadic homes. So it was, ‘Son like 
father.” Even in colonial days education 
was based on the two household volumes 
—the Bible and the almanac. The men 
of the family were destined to till the soil, 
the women were to rear the children and 
care for their menfolk. Then came the 
industrial revolution when specialization 
in the workaday world opened up new 
problems to the offspring of the early set- 
tlers. Then father and son were faced 
with the problem of selecting from the 
town’s few industries the one in which to 
apprentice the boy. 


Depression and recession have awed us 
with astounding figures of unemployment, 
overcrowded industries, startling working 
conditions that have given their wage in 
numerous industrial misfits. 


Although school budgets look anemic, 
there is a healthy recognition of the prob- 
lem that faces us. Plainly there is a need 
for someone within the educational system 
whose duty it is to bring to the child the 
present needs of industry and to lead him 
to discover which of these needs he will 
be best fitted to supply. We must train 
our children for happy, wholesome, useful 
lives in the community. 


This great task has been assigned to the 
Vocational Counselor. Her time is most 
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effectively divided between school and in- 
dustry at large. The preparation for her 
position has embraced the techniques of 
the teaching profession, and other voca- 
tional experience that she “may know 
whereof she speaks.” She investigates the 
many industries to make herself familiar 
with their needs and conditions under 
which the workers labor. She gathers the 
data of industrial surveys. She searches 
for part-time jobs for students who need 
a helping hand. She seeks out the train- 
ing school that will best fit the student for 
the work of his choice. 


Returning to the school the vocational 
counselor must be able to guide the youth 
in finding the answer to the momentous 
question—‘‘What shall I be?” 


She studies the child in need of guid- 
ance. For this purpose she has access to 
the school records of his scholastic 
achievements, of his experimental courses, 
of his club activities, his hobbies, and rec- 
reations. She endeavors to discover his 
talents and fitness for work. She visits 
the home to ascertain the opportunities 
the parents can offer for further training, 
or in giving the child contacts that may 
provide an opening into the business 
world. She asks, What does he honestly 
want to be? What are his parents’ am- 
bitions for him? 


The counselor may turn to the results 
of intelligence tests and vocational apti- 
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tude tests to uncover some hidden ability 
or to gently guide this student from an 
unhappy choice. Perhaps she may arrange 
for the child to interview a worker from 
the chosen field. A trip through the in- 
dustry may confirm or swerve the choice. 
Surely it will open his eyes to the many, 
many branches of service from which he 
has to choose. 


Of all the schools whose catalogs 
beckon as strongly as vacation resort fold- 
ers which is within the reach of the boy? 
Which offers the soundest preparation for 
life and his chosen work? 


What fields of specialization lie within 
this industry that are not overcrowded? 
What are the entrance requirements, 
scholastic attainments, period of appren- 
ticeship or training and experience? What 
are the hours of labor, the working condi- 
tions; who will be his associates, what 
remuneration is there, what dangers or 
hazards, and what compensation insurance 
or pension is provided? Is it a blind alley 
job, or is there an opportunity to advance? 
In the event that this boy cannot find his 
place in this vocation, on what side line 
or avocation could he capitalize? 


Perhaps the counselor cannot answer 
all of these questions, but at least she can 
point the way to the source of informa- 
tion. She can guide his thoughts into 
these channels. While the final decision 
lies with the child the vocational coun- 
selor has pointed to several roads of prob- 
able success and happiness. 


The vocational guidance and training 
of our students is but one phase of the 
possibilities offered by a complete guid- 
ance program. 

There is the work of the visiting 
teacher whose problems and duties com- 
pass the variety offered by life itself. 
Sometimes this counselor seems to func- 


tion as a safety valve, for about her re. 
volve the problems as presented by the 
community in the person of the parent, 
the school as represented by the teacher, 
and the child as the individual. 


The explosive quality usually present in 
these interviews must be tempered to the 
point where the person being interviewed 
by the visiting teacher is ready and willing 
to be helped. Again this counselor, who 
has attempted to ferret out the true source 
of trouble, acts only as a guide who 
offers several possible solutions. The real 
choice and final decision must come will- 
ingly from the one seeking help, to be 
fully effective. 


While the counselor’s duties are many 
and varied, never under any circum- 
stances does she become the school dis. 
ciplinarian. Should that occur she will 
surely lose her status as the friend in 
whom the most sacred confidence can be 
placed by all who seek counsel. 

The visiting teacher becomes a gen- 
eral “‘contact” woman as she works in the 
classroom observing the school situation 
then contacting the home for a deeper un- 
derstanding of the problem. Out into the 
community she goes seeking all sources 
of aid. Perhaps it is the clinic she visits 
to arrange for medical care and treatment. 
She may turn to the many social agencies 
for assistance. She intercedes for the lit- 
tle stray in the juvenile court. In consul- 
tation with business organizations, the 
Parent-Teacher’s Association, or the child 
study groups, she may instigate a cam- 
paign movement to eliminate certain 
sources of vice within the community. In- 
terest may be aroused, when the need is 
made apparent, in opening playgrounds, 
or beginning parent education, or estab- 
lishing a neighborhood house to care for 
the neighborhood needs in the leisure 
time. Her educational duties lead her in- 
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to groups interested in child welfare; she 
aids them in securing speakers, recom- 
mending sources of information, and re- 
porting the latest research findings. 


Functioning from the educational stand- 
point it may be necessary for her to train 
members of the school personnel into a 
willing acceptance of the counseling move- 
ment that they may work effectively and 
in harmony with her efforts. 

The visiting teacher has in many in- 
stances replaced the old type of attend- 
ance Officer. The very title of Attendance 
Officer conjures up pictures of a rather 
burly and brusque personage who has 
tracked down the truant scalawag and 
is triumphantly returning him to school 
by the ears. 


Today we are much more concerned 
about the child’s reason, real or imagina- 
ty, for seeking an escape from school. 
The visiting teacher works toward a solu- 
tion of the problem. When the new and 
healthier attitude toward school has been 
willingly accepted by her little friend, he 
will rejoin his classmates of his own 
volition. 


In the larger progressive educational 
systems the counseling duties may be 
divided among several specialists. There 
will be the vocational counselor, the 
visiting teacher, perhaps in addition to 
the attendance officer. There will be the 
psychological counselor whose job it is to 
conduct the complete testing program, in- 
terpret its results, and make recommenda- 
tions in the light of her findings. Another 
counselor may be assigned the duty of 
making educational adjustments in roster- 
ing the students who have become misfits 
in certain courses, or who may be seeking 
part-time employment, or transferring per- 
haps to a vocational school. One teacher 
may teach vocational guidance as part of 
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her service, while the remainder of her 
time and interest is spent in furthering 
educational advancement—seeking schol- 
arships for promising students, securing 
financial assistance for the child who 
would otherwise be denied the right to 
pursue his studies. Fulfilling college en- 
trance requirements, arranging for the 
transfer of the students’ credentials, after 
a wise choice of college or training school 
has been made, comprise her specialized 
service to her students. 

Few educational systems have recog- 
nized the need for counselors, especially 
the visiting teacher, in the elementary 
schools. The few who have convey the 
nhilosophy that it is wisest to seek and 
solve the personality problems in their in- 
fancy and so minimize the number of mis- 
fits we find at odds with themselves and 
the world at large when they reach our 
secondary schools. 

Thus the counselor finds her place in 
the educational preparation for life in the 
world in which we live. 


— KENTUCKY Bankers 
Association realizing the need of a closer 
co-operation and more harmonious under- 
standing between the bank and the cus- 
tomer has decided that a public speaking 
contest on the subject of “The Value of 
the Bank to the Community” sponsored by 
the banks and conducted in our high 
schools would be a progressive step to- 
ward improving the public relation prob- 
lem that now exists between the bank and 
the public. The Kentucky School Journal 
commends this contest as a worthwhile 
enterprise. 
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Lo! The Poor Reader 
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If you have difficulty reading the mir- 
rored lines above you are in a position to 
sympathize with the child who mistakes b 
for d, p for q, and reads saw as was, bib 
as bid, dig as dad, car as card, fir as for, 
tack as tag, pod as pud, ball as bell, bed 
as beg, and so on. These are errors com- 
mon to the child who has what we com- 
monly call “reading disability.” 


Most of us are unaware of the difficul- 
ties we encountered in learning to see. 
We do not remember the struggles we 
went through in learning that candles do 
not burn upside down as they are imaged 
on the retina. We have forgotten when 
and how we learned that a leftward move- 
ment of the retinal image meant that the 
object actually had moved to the right. A 
few minutes experience with a surveyor’s 
transit or behind the lens of a camera 
gives some idea of how completely we 
have learned these things and of how un- 
thinkingly we take them for granted. Such 
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an experience should give one some in- 
sight into the mental processes of the child 
who reads the inverted words in the pre- 
ceding list about as readily as he does the 
others but cannot tell which ones are in- 
verted. 


This paper is an appeal for sympathy 
and understanding for the child who does 
not learn to read well. If he does not 
realize that he is a failure at reading he 
may suffer little from repeated failure. 
If, however, he is reasonably capable, his 
sense of failure and the incessant pressure 
—not to say nagging—of parents and 
teachers inevitably result in very serious 
emotional maladjustments. As far as we 
know, every child who learns readily and 
remembers well in fields other than read- 
ing, but reads poorly in spite of having 
been “‘schooled,” has personality distor- 
tions. The seriousness of this situation is 
indicated by estimates of investigators that 
from two to five per cent of the elemen- 
tary school population are so handicapped. 


Fortunately, investigations of the past 
fifteen years or so have given us a better 
understanding, not only of the nature of 
reading, but of the psychological proc- 
esses involved, and of the difficulties en- 
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countered by many children in learning to 
read. 


We know now that many children are 
not mature enough to learn much reading 
at the age of six years, and that to expect 
it of them is as unreasonable as to expect 
them to jump as far or run as fast as they 
will be able to do at a more advanced 
age. For the most part we can only wait 
for these children to mature before teach- 
ing them much reading. During this 
period extreme care should be exercised 
that the child is not urged unduly in tasks 
that are too difficult for him. Otherwise 
he may form a distaste for reading and 
may lose confidence in himself to the ex- 
tent that later learning is seriously re- 
tarded. Undoubtedly these children, 
whom we call “dull” or “slow,” will never 
become expert readers. They can learn to 
read much better than they usually do, 
however. The necessary teaching tech- 
niques are infinite patience and attention 
only to those elements that the child is 
able to grasp and remember, and a most 
tigid insistence that he achieve excellent 
mastery of fundamentals. 


These same investigations have shown 
that a large percentage of children who 
have difficulty learning to read are not 
“dull” or “slow” mentally. Lack of 
normal brain dominance has been given as 
a possible explanation. Imbalance of the 
muscles of the eyes is put forth as a major 
cause and has found considerable support 
in some quarters. Failure of the retinal 
images to maintain the same relative posi- 
tions in both eyes is given as another 
possibility, and quite commonly it is as- 
sumed that the child who has difficulty 
reading has defective vision. 


None of these theories endure close 
scrutiny since many poor readers have sat- 
isfactory brain dominance, good eye-mus- 
cle balance, proper retinal imagery, and 
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excellent vision. In fact, as children 
progress through school, the poor readers, 
on the whole, have somewhat better vision 
than do the excellent readers. 


To understand the difficulties of the 
capable child who profits little from in- 
struction in reading we must consider 
reading as a complicated process calling 
for co-ordination of motor, mental, and 
emotional factors. The eye itself is but 
an instrument from which sensations go to 
the brain where reading actually takes 
place. If the eye is a poor instrument, or 
if it is poorly trained, the individual is 
handicapped in reading. We must not 
assume, however, that these defects, or in- 
adequate controls, are the causes of poor 
reading. It may be that the faulty eye 
movements that we observe are but symp- 
toms of faulty cerebral processes. It must 
be remembered that all children have to 
learn to interpret retinal images in relation 
to reality of objects and figures in space. 
Apparently many children have difficulty 
with the visual aspects of reading, just as 
many of them have difficulty learning to 
run, to skate, or to throw a ball. 


We must remember also that the child 
who has difficulty with the visual aspects 
of reading usually has trouble telling the 
difference between various combinations 
of sounds (particularly vowels) and in re- 
producing them, even though hearing, as 
tested by the audiometer, is normal. We 
must consider also poor habits of work, 
usually evidenced by an inability to main- 
tain attention at a high level over a length 
of time, lack of interest in reading, usually 
associated with a similar lack in the 
home, and a highly excitable or emotional! 
nature. By the time a capable child who 
cannot read has gone three or four grades 
in school he is quite thoroughly convinced, 
either that he is stupid or that he cannot 
learn to read, or both. Correcting these 
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attitudes probably is the most difficult 
aspect of remedial reading. 


That these children can be helped is 
now axiomatic, though it is doubtful that 
many of them will ever become as pro- 
ficient at reading as they are in other 
fields. We can say, however, that, if a 
child learns readily and remembers 
well in fields other than reading, he can 
learn to read. I have before me the test 
results of a boy of fourteen who, with 
remedial instruction, has made a gain of 
approximately four school grades on alter- 
nate forms of the New Stanford Reading 
Test between June and September of this 
year. Needless to say, the intelligence 
tests used on this boy last year did not 
give an accurate index of his mental abil- 
ity since they involved reading. 


Undeniably, the ideal procedure would 
be to discover children who are prone to 
reading disability before they receive in- 
struction in reading. If this were done 
most of the difficulties and disturbances 
that are evidenced only after the child has 
been in school a considerable length of 
time could be prevented. That such diag- 
nosis is too much to expect of a teacher 
of from thirty to fifty first- or second- 
graders is obvious. That we will discover 
these children through adequate psycho- 
logical examinations before they begin 
formal instruction in reading is not an un- 
reasonable expectancy of the schools of 
the future. Our present problem is what 
we can do for them with the facilities now 
available: 


In the first place we can clarify our 
thinking: “Many children will never be 
expert readers, but what they do learn 
they can learn well. These should be 
taught only when they are mature enough 
to learn economically and without undesir- 
able emotional consequences. Not all 
poor readers are stupid. Many of these 
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are having difficulties which we can 
scarcely comprehend. They need under- 
standing, encouragement, and _ teaching 
techniques not required with the majority 
of children. Their training is an under- 
taking calling for the co-operation of par- 
ents, teachers, school executives, phy- 
Sicians, and psychologists. Without an 
adequate command of language and lack- 
ing facility in reading, any individual, no 
matter how capable, is handicapped in 
our present social organization. We can 
do our utmost to make reading attractive 
to the child and to acquaint him with the 
values of these skills, but we must not 
stigmatize him because he has difficulty 
acquiring them.” 

Teachers of reading, and particularly 
those of the first and second grades, can 
do a great deal for the child who has 
difficulty with reading. He can be given 
added experience with objects and dia- 
grams. Blocks, designs, drawing, tracing, 
cutting, and pasting play significant roles 
in preparing the child to learn to read. 
The child who does not learn to read 
words and phrases readily should be 
shifted to tracing, cutting, and drawing 
letters, and to instruction in phonics. We 
cannot expect the child who does not per- 
ceive differences between letters to per- 
ceive words. These children, whether 
they are slow or rapid mentally, must not 
be rushed. Accuracy is the desired goal 
and it must not be sacrificed to a mania 
for speed. Every available means should 
be employed to keep the child calm and 
to increase his confidence. The child 
should be commended for every successful 
effort, no matter how unimportant that 
performance may ‘seem to the teacher. It 
is equally important that the child be 
made aware of his errors immediately they 
are made and that he correct them before 
proceeding further. 
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Inasmuch as these children have diffi- 
culty with eye movements they should be 
allowed every “prop” that they will use. 
Not only should they be allowed to use 
their fingers, but they should be encour- 
aged to do so. If the teacher has strong 
prejudices against the use of fingers she 
might substitute a pointer or a card with 
a mark on it, though there is some reason 
to believe that actual contact between 
finger and paper is beneficial. Though we 
are accustomed to berate the use of the 
finger in reading there is every evidence 
that it aids the poor reader in keeping 
his place and in maintaining a forward di- 
rection of eye-movements. It is even ad- 
visable to have the child trace letters with 
his finger if he does not recognize them 
readily and to give him additional cues 
such as “down and to the left makes d,” 
etc. Drawing the finger slowly under a 
word aids the child in perceiving syllabic 
parts. The fear that the child will become 
addicted to the use of his fingers in read- 
ing is largely without foundation. If a 
child does use his fingers it probably is 
because he needs help in co-ordinating 
eye-movements. In remedial reading it is 
difficult, usually, to get the child to use 
his fingers enough and over a long enough 
period of time. Generally, he quits using 
the “prop” when he no longer needs it, if 
not sooner. 


It must not be expected that the class- 
room teacher can do all that should be 
done for the poor reader. Frequently a 
parent can be enlisted and, if properly 
instructed in what to do, is an invaluable 
aid to the child. It goes without saying 
that a parent who is not patient and who 
cannot avoid scolding and nagging should 
not undertake to help the child, particu- 
larly if he already is disturbed over his 
reading difficulties. 


Whether group instruction by special 
methods can do much for the child who 
has serious reading disability is, as yet, un- 
demonstrated. There is no question, how- 
ever, that awareness of the problem, both 
by parents and teachers, can do much to 
minimize emotional conflict. Even a small 
amount of attention to individual difficul- 
ties, together with avoidance of those 
group procedures to which these particu- 
lar children are not adapted can help them 
tremendously. 


Poster Contest 


me WILL BE OF INTEREST 
to teachers to know that the Latham 
Foundation for the Promotion of Humane 
Education is conducting its 14th Interna- 
tional Poster Contest. Over fifteen valu- 
able art school scholarships in leading 
American and Canadian art schools are 
awarded as prizes. Both art schools and 
senior high school students are eligible 
for these scholarships. 

There are also 141 cash awards, ranging 
from $1.00 to $50.00. These are given to 
students in all grades, from the first up 
through art schools and colleges. Posters 
are judged according to age groups. Cer: 
tificates of Merit are also awarded in each 
group. The contest closes April 1, 1939. 

Last year many splendid posters were 
received from nearly every state in the 
Union, as well as Canadian and some 
foreign countries. 

Details of this contest can be obtained 
by writing to John T. Lemos, Art Direc: 
tor, Latham Foundation for the Promotion 
of Humane Education, Box 1322, Stan- 
ford University, Calif. 
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The Preschool Supervision 
of the New Teacher 


a, IS THE AIM of this 
paper to discuss an important phase of 
supervision often overlooked or underesti- 
mated by even the best of supervisors, 
namely the selection, placement, introduc- 
tion to the community, and the provision 
for professional growth of the beginning 
teacher. Supervision is often erroneously 
interpreted to mean only the supervision 
of the teacher’s work after she has been 
duly installed in her classroom. It is some- 
times forgotten that much of the super- 
vision of this type can be eliminated by 
getting a new teacher started right. 


The selection of teachers is an im- 
portant phase of pre-school supervision. 
The sources from which teachers are 
selected are many and varied. Most super- 
intendents, however, depend mostly on 
these three: The professional placement 
bureau, teachers recommended by profes- 
sional colleagues, and teachers in other 
systems of which the superintendent has 
personal knowledge. 


The residence of the new teacher, espe- 
cially in a small system is very important. 
Whether the local teacher or an outsider 
is more beneficial to general educational 
efficiency is a rather debatable issue. It 
is true the local teacher has a better under- 
standing of community conditions and 
needs, can be obtained with less effort and 
his qualifications examined more closely. 
Also it is true, more is known as to his 
character and personality. Probably more 
local teachers are hired because it oils the 
political wheels and prevents bitterness 
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and factionalism than for any of these 
other reasons, however. Much might also 
be said in favor of hiring a teacher from 
outside the community. Some of the best 
reasons for this being, a local resident 
can and probably will cause political strife 
if he becomes dissatisfied; he is very hard 
to get rid of if he proves incapable. Then, 
too, an outsider brings into the community 
the stimulus of a variety of experiences, 
outside opinion, and thought. In taking 
an outsider, it usually is a poor practice to 
take one from a nearby or easily accessible 
town, for a commuting teacher is liable 
to be the result. That is, a teacher who 
will spend a great deal of time going 
home rather than becoming an integral 
part of the community. This, of course, 
is more important in the small community 
than in a large one. 


After the teacher has been hired it now 
becomes the duty of the superintendent 
to see that the teacher is placed within 
the system. The hiring should be done if 
possible the spring before the applicant is 
to begin in the fall. The teacher should 
always be hired for a definite position so 
that the qualifications for the specific job 
will be used to the greatest benefit. 

The assignment of the teacher to this 
specific job should be done as early as 
possible in order that she may have ample 
opportunity to prepare for work by getting 
together teaching aids, planning the 
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course, and in general plotting the path 
she is to follow. 


The assignment should, of course, be 
explained thoroughly at the time it is 
made so that the teacher may know what 
to prepare for and what to expect. Too 
many times the new teacher is merely told 
on the first day of school that she is to 
teach French and Latin or that she has 
the fourth grade and then left to struggle 
through as best she can. It is little 
wonder so many new teachers fail or do a 
poor job the first year in a new position. 


One of the most important and yet 
oftenest abused practices is the assignment 
of the teaching load. The commonest 
procedure is to assign the new teacher the 
heaviest load in high school or the hard- 
est grade in the elementary school. Be- 
ing in a strange system, with little knowl- 
edge of school routine and custom, and 
very often being a beginner in the profes- 
sion, this procedure proves a serious bar to 
her teaching effectively. The reason for the 
almost universal practices of overloading 
the beginner certainly has no professional 
justification. It is probably due to the fact 
that the older teachers have become some- 
what confident of themselves and hard- 
boiled, so to speak, and will not stand 
for overloading, while the newcomer is 
diffident and easily victimized. The 
method used to evaluate the teaching load 
is of little importance. There are several 
methods of evaluation but the important 
consideration is to see that the veteran 
teachers, who are capable of carrying ex- 
tra loads do so. 


The introduction of the new teacher in- 
to the community has a great deal to do 
with her success or failure. It must be 
kept in mind that she is taking her place 
in a strange setting and among strange 
people. She is totally unaware of their 
likes and dislikes. She knows nothing of 
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community prejudices or the ramifications 
of the social life that may make or break 
her. It is also to be remembered that she 
is being watched with curious if not actu- 
ally hostile eyes. She may be taking a 
position that some local applicant failed 
to get and therefore her every step 
will have to be taken with the utmost 
care. If she is a beginning teacher she 
may be suffering from her first attacks 
of homesickness. All these things will 
certainly detract from the efficiency of her 
work and may very easily become con- 
tributing factors in her failure. All in all 
the inability of a new teacher to adjust 
herself to the community probably con- 
tributes directly or indirectly to the failure 
of more teachers than any other cause. 


To counteract all this requires some 
time, thought, and real effort on the part 
of those responsible for supervisory activi- 
ties. The superintendent at the time he 
is notifying the applicant of her election 
should also send a list of available and 
suitable places where she may live. Care- 
ful consideration should be given in mak- 
ing up this list. A promising teacher can 
be ruined by having views of the com- 
munity warped and her ideas prejudiced 
by residence with the wrong type of 
family. 


When the new teacher arrives, the 
superintendent, principal, or some older 
teacher should see her as soon as possible. 
This visit should incorporate two objec- 
tives. First, to make the arrival feel wel- 
come and at home and to smooth, if 
possible, the details of getting settled. 
Also the principal or superintendent 
should talk with her as soon as possible 
to inform her of community dislikes and 
prejudices. This should be done early so 
that she may be prevented from stepping 
on the toes of community mores. Every 
community in general, and all small com- 
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munities in particular have their taboos. 
In some places dancing is strictly frowned 
on by the city fathers; in others the teach- 
ers are expected to enter into this form of 
social intercourse with a will to show they 
enjoy the things the people like. Some 
communities require strict church attend- 
ance and the entering into of church work 
by the members of the teaching staff. 
Other communities are not so much inter- 
ested in church work, but are equally posi- 
tive in their requirements in other fields 
of endeavor. 


Sometime previous to the opening of 
school, the principal or superintendent 
should have a conference with all new 
teachers for the purpose of explaining 
peculiar school duties, routine, and cus- 
toms. Every school has its particular 


ways of doing things. The outside routine 
duties, any innovations in grading or grade 
procedure should be thoroughly explained 
so that the newcomer will not feel quite 
so helpless and uninformed on the first 


day of school. In a great many places, 
new teachers learn these by the method of 
trial and error or what is worse, learn 
them from the students. The latter method 
tends to communicate to the student body 
the idea that the new teacher doesn’t 
know just what it is all about and makes 
her job of establishing classroom control 
considerably harder. 


When the new teacher is ready to take 
her place in the classroom the wise super- 
intendent or principal will make ample 
provision for her future improvement and 
professional growth. The first step in 
this will necessarily be the establishment 
of friendly professional relations. This 
will have been done to a considerable ex- 
tent by the previous contacts and can be 
aided by early visits to the classroom. 
These should be more in the nature of 
social visits rather than supervisory calls. 
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It would be well to assign some strong 
older teacher to act as a sort of sponsor 
and adviser to the novice. A new teacher 
will feel freer to confide her problems 
and perplexities to a professional col- 
league than to a superior. Arranging for 
her to observe strong teachers in the sys- 
tem would be a good way to aid in her 
professional growth. Introduce her to the 
best professional literature and the pro- 
fessional library if the system has one. 
Right here would be a good place to say 
that almost any system regardless of finan- 
cial status can possess a professional 
library of some sort. In some systems the 
teachers have loaned their personal books 
to the library and thus pooled their pro- 
fessional literature. Many ways can be 
found to build up a professional library of 
a modest type. 


The superintendent should arrange for 
a strong, continued, planned supervisory 
program with the idea of stressing the 
points most readily improvable at first 
and work toward the faults which perhaps 
will not so easily lend themselves to cor- 
rection. Above all this program should 
be friendly and helpful rather than crit- 
ical. The enlistment of the teachers’ con- 
fidence in the supervisory program so that 
they seek help rather than having it forced 
on them will make an immeasurable differ- 
ence in the extent and rate of improve- 
ment. 


If such a plan of preschool supervision 
were conscientiously and continually fol- 
lowed in all systems, I am sure the per- 
centage of failure in the profession and 
the exodus to other lines of endeavor by 
potentially fine young teachers would be 
greatly lessened. I wonder how many 
teachers can honestly say that they have 
received the benefit of this type of super- 
vision at any time during their entire pro- 
fessional careers? 
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Results of the Elementary School Library 
Program in Jessamine County 


© cis EFFORT is being 
made in the rural schools of Jessamine 
County to get, ‘‘the boy and the book to- 
gether.” At present the elementary school 
library is composed of more than three 
thousand volumes; including reference 
material, fiction, literature, biography, 
travel, informational, and picture books; 
as well as copies of some of the leading 
educational magazines. Each year six 
hundred dollars is placed in the school 
budget so that the library may be enlarged 
and improved. 


There is a room in the office of the 
superintendent which is designated as the 
county elementary school library. Here the 
teachers come, taking out as many books 
as they wish to their schools and keeping 
them from one to two weeks. In their 
browsing the teachers soon become famil- 
iar with the main topics and are able to 
select books adapted to the individual in- 
terest and abilities of each child; and to 
the school group interest and activities. 

The value of such a library program is 
unquestionable. However, an attempt has 
been made to determine some results of 
such a program after four years of its 
existence. 

Among the first outcomes was the estab- 
lishment of a “reading corner’’ in each 
school room in the county. This corner 
quickly became the brightest and most at- 
tractive spot in the room; thus causing 
each child to anticipate his period of 
reading. 

There is a growing evidence of a more 
progressive type of teaching in the county 


By Mrs. CuHas. H. STRATTON 
Teacher Lyne School 


“Close to the source of many 
events and movements is the fact 
that a boy and a book got to- 
gether.” 


schools. With access to materials of such 
varied content the teachers and children 
are more frequently organizing their activ- 
ities and reading around a common inter- 
est. They are becoming more and more 
conscious of newer and broader fields of 
interest; and are each year requesting that 
certain books be placed in the library. 

Last year an award was given each child 
for reading a designated minimum num- 
ber of books. Seventy-five per cent of the 
elementary children in the county schools 
received the award. 

The upper grade teachers report an in- 
creased ability and interest in reading, a 
more intelligent use of reference materials, 
and a more frequent use of books during 
their leisure time. 

There is a high correlation between the 
results of the achievement tests in litera- 
ture and reading and the increase in the 
number of library books read. 

An instructor of freshman English in 
a high school which draws many pupils 
from the rural schools of Jessamine 
County stated: “These children have a 
splendid background in literature; they 
have read extensively; they show a great 
ability in selection and interest in reading; 
all of which must be the result of this ele- 
mentary school library program.” 
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Character Education 


PROBLEM: What are some of the things that con- 
stitute character education — and to what extent 
can the school contribute to character development? 


nt N ATTACKING a problem 
of this kind it is first necessary to give a 
definition of the subject which is to be 
discussed. From the Department of 
Superintendence Tenth Yearbook I find 
that the main objective or goal in Charac- 
ter Education is: “The discovery or creation 
of a way of living which conserves and 
produces as many values as possible for 
as many persons as possible over as long 
a time as possible.” 

This is just what Character Education 
is, but what part the school can play in 
helping the child to attain this goal is a 
more difficult problem; although there are 
many activities in the school which will 
tend to develop character. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES 
CHARACTER EDUCATION ? 


The first part of my problem is: What 


constitutes Character Education? In an- 
swer to this I shall list the following as a 
few of the things which constitute charac- 
ter education: 
Creating in the child a desire to 
serve. 
Helping a pupil to assume respon- 
sibility. 
Teaching self-control. 
Teaching a pupil the importance of 
co-operation and fair play. 
Helping the child to do the “best” 
thing in each situation. 
Teaching self-expression and unsel- 
fishness. 


By OPAL STEPHENSON, 
South Portsmouth H. S., 
South Portsmouth, Ky. 


Creating initiative in the pupil. 
Creating a sense of freedom. 
Helping the pupil to become so- 
cially adjusted. 

Teaching sincerity in actions. 
Helping the pupil to overcome his 
inabilities and differences. 
Creating in the child desirable 
habits, attitudes, and ideals. 


THE SCHOOL’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO CHARACTER BUILDING 


From all of these will come character 
growth and the part that the school con- 
tributes to the development of these prin- 
ciples is the essential part of my prob- 
lem. 


I. From “The Classroom Teacher Ref- 
erence” I find that the following subjects 
ave the most important contributions to 
moral and civic education. 


A. Literature 
1. Literature is especially rich in material 
or moral value. 
2. Biography has always been regarded 
as a means of inspiring high ideals 
and noble purposes in young people. 


B. Social Studies 
1. Practically everything which contrib- 
utes to character training should be 
centered in the social studies, for it is 
here that the child really learns about 
life. 
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C. Physical Education 


1. The activities of a physical education 
program offer many opportunities to 
establish desirable traits of character; 
but it must be kept in mind that these 
desirable traits are not in the activities 
themselves but that they result from 
the activities, under the direction of a 
forceful and moral leader. 


It has been truthfully said that physical 
education activities may develop criminal 
traits as readily as traits of worthy char- 
acter. “The leader or supervisor holds 
the balance in his or her hands.” 


II. Physical resources of the school 
may be so utilized as to contribute to the 
development of character. 


A. We can make the pupils feel that they own 
the place by giving them a share in the 
improvement and upkeep. 

Allow different groups to be responsible 
for a special part of the work, as: 

1. Keeping the fence in repair. 

2. Keeping paper and trash picked up. 
3. Watering the plants. 

All these will teach the child to assume 
some responsibility. 

Have the groups make reports of their 
activities so as to keep the whole school 
interested and informed. 

Work out with the children rules and 
standards governing the use of grounds, 
halls, and classrooms. 

Plan with the pupils a schedule showing 
which activity is to be emphasized each 
week. Don’t attack the whole problem 
at once. 

Work out some system for giving satisfac- 
tion for work well done, such as: 

1. A letter from the principal. 

2. Special recognition in assembly. 

3. Comment in the school paper. 


Ill. The social life and ethical en- 
vironment of the school contributes to 
character training. 


A. Group parties help to develop leadership, 
responsibility, and judgment. 
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Children’s relationships within the group 

gives training in co-operation, loyalty, help- 

fulness, friendliness, etc. 

School functions should be held in the 

school building and under school super- 

vision. 

In building up ethical environment the 

general organization of the school con- 

tributes much, such as: 

1. The handling of group programs. 

2. Assembly. 

3. Pep meetings. 

4. Co-operation with community pro- 
gtams. 


IV. Using school routine as training in 
character. 


A. The following should be worked out with 

the pupils: 

1. Rules for entering and leaving the 
buildings. 
Rules for passing in the halls. 
Handling of equipment. 
Excuses for absences and tardiness. 
Standing in line at drinking fountains 
and in cafeterias. 


V. Extra-Curricular activities as train- 
ing in character. 


A. From one source I have the following 
statement:  ‘‘Extra-curricular _ activities 
should be conducted for the education of 
the children and not for the purpose of 
advertising the school or raising money 
for the school treasury.” 

Under this heading will come the follow- 

ing activities and the benefits derived from 

participation in such activities. 

1. The assembly—wherein the pupil be- 
comes adjusted socially and learns to 
serve and co-operate. 
Athletics—co-operation and fair play. 
Dramatics — self-expression, self-con- 
trol, and initiative. 

The school publication—teaches re- 
sponsibility, judgment, and sincerity. 
The student council—responsibility 
and leadership. 

The various clubs—all of which are 
contributing factors to character 
growth. 
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VI. Some of the most important con- 
tributions come through the curriculum 
itself. 

A. From the Tenth Yearbook 1 have the fol- 
lowing outline for building a curriculum 
which will contribute to character training. 
1. It must not be set forth as final, a 

fixed thing. It must be continually 
reconstructed to meet the needs. 

The good curriculum must embody in 
its planning and construction the co- 
operation of all parties, and society at 
large. 

The makers of the curriculum must 
face reality, with sincerity, intelligence, 
and courage. 

A good curriculum must center in the 
field of social studies. 


VII. Securing the co-operation of the 


parents. 

A. “There is no part of child education in 

which the co-operation of parents is so 
necessary as it is in the improvement of 
moral conduct.” 
“Many teachers have found it helpful to 
write a friendly note to parents seeking 
their co-operation in the improvement of 
a specific type of conduct on the child. 
Parents usually take such letters more ser- 
iously than a report card. The letter 
should contain a positive program in 
which teachers and parents can co-operate 
in bringing about desired conduct.” 


VIII. The Teacher as a factor in Char- 
acter Education. 

A. From the standpoint of character educa- 

tion through the personality of the teacher, 
she is most effective as a leader. 
It is the job of the administrator and 
teacher to offer guidance and advice, as 
well as counsel, and the greatest problem 
is, “Do they know how?” 
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Kentucky Association of 
Deans of Women and 


Advisers of Girls 


MEETING 


November 18 and 19, Lexington, Kentucky 
Headquarters—Lafayette Hotel 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 18 


11:00 A. M. to 12:00 M. 
REGISTRATION. 


12:30 P. M. 

LUNCHEON—Boyd Hall. 

SPEAKER: Mary P. Corre, Director, Occupa- 
tional Research and Counseling Division, 
Cincinnati Public Schools—'‘‘Occupational 
Counseling as an Integral Part of an Ade- 
quate Guidance Program.” 


3:00 P. M. 
Drive and tea at Riverside Farm. 


7:00 P. M. 
DINNER—Lafayette Hotel. 
SPEAKER: Hilda Threlkeld, Dean of Women, 
University of Louisville—‘“The Adminis- 
tration of Student Personnel.” 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19 
9:30 A. M. 
Student Union Building. 
SPEAKER: Jeannette Scudder, Director of 
Residence Halls for Women, University 
of Kentucky—‘“The Development of 


(Continued on page 49) 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


Broadening the Use of 
Educational Statistics 


By Moss WALTON 
Frankfort, Ky. 


Gs FAITH that education 
is essential to the perpetuity of popular 
government and social justice continues 
unabated. Over one-quarter of the total 
population of the United States is en- 
gaged in education as pupils, teachers, 
other employees, and administrators. 
There is now perhaps more than at any 
previous time, widespread opinion that a 
more satisfactory solution of the problems 
in education will afford vital aid in solving 
other social problems. 


The problems of government and of 
education, which is a function of govern- 
ment, are primarily concerned with indi- 
viduals. 

Each state has a compulsory school at- 
tendance law, which, after a relatively few 
years of operation, should affect all indi- 
viduals who have attained compulsory 
school age. Since it was the intent of 
these laws (and a goal in the minds of 
educators prior to their passage) that 
every individual will be reached and bene- 
fited by the educative process, educators 
have recorded and reported pertinent 
pupil personnel and other data needed by 
schools and school systems to plan and 
administer effectively an economical and 
satisfactory school organization and an 
efficient educational program. The use 
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of these data today extends beyond this 
original purpose of recording and report- 
ing them for educational planning to their 
use in the larger field of social planning. 

Although it can hardly be said that the 
data recorded and reported for pupils at 
the present time are comparable or com- 
plete, it is significant that other govern- 
mental agencies are finding data gathered 
for school administration useful in and 
otherwise unavailable for the administra- 
tion of their social programs. We may 
learn that the facts the governmental 
agencies administering recent social legis- 
lation need about individuals are the basic 
facts local administrative units need in 
school administration. Co-operation with 
state and federal governmental agencies 
in the recording and reporting of basic 
data about pupils may result in benefits to 
other co-operating governmental agencies 
and to society as a whole. In view of this 
it is necessary that we make further prog- 
ress toward uniformity of recording and 
reporting systems which will guarantee 
the availability of these statistics from the 
basic records through the channels of re- 
ports; that is, from teachers to principals, 
from principals to district superintendents, 
from district superintendents to state 
superintendents. To do this, the Depart- 
ment of Education has recently developed 
a system of pupil accounting which con- 
forms to the recommendations of a com- 
mittee appointed by the United States 
Commissioner of Education to set up uni- 
form methods and procedures for record- 
ing and reporting the necessary data. The 
basis for this system is the Teacher’s Daily 
Register of Attendance. 
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Schools of Long Ago and of Today 


in UNIT was developed 


as a fourth-grade classroom activity and 
later became a part of a general exhibit 
opened to the public, May 14-16, 1938, at 
the close of the second semester of the 
Elizabethtown City Schools. 


I. 


lil. 


INTRODUCTION OF UNIT 

Since 1938 marks one hundred years of 
public schools, and educational progress in 
Kentucky, many varied and interesting pro- 
grams have been carried out commemorat- 
ing this centennial year. 

Just how to plan a unit on the level of 
the fourth-grade child was the problem of 
the teacher. The solution came suddenly 
to mind when the children took up work 
in their Gates-Ayer Reader in February and 
read the stories, ‘Grandfather’s School 
Days,” and “Schools of Long Ago.” 


STIMULATION 
These stories led to discussions and com- 
parisons with Kentucky schools of long ago, 
and immediately the teacher found the de- 
sired class interest and enthusiasm. 


TEACHER’S PLAN AND OBJECTIVES 
1. Objectives 


a. To show the progress of education 
from the first actual school at Har- 
rod’s Fort to the present time. 

. To celebrate the centenary of educa- 
tion in such a way as to awaken inter- 
est in classroom activities. 

. To impress upon the children the con- 
trast between old-time and present-day 
schools, showing the advantages they 
enjoy today. 

. To —_ the public with the his- 
tory of schools and give an intelli- 
gent idea of the periods marking edu- 
cational progress. 


By Lity RoGerRs WHITFIELD 


Fourth Grade, City Schools, 
Elizabethtown, Kentucky 


2. Teacher's Preparation 
A brief preliminary outline of what was 
to be accomplished in reading, construc- 
tion materials, specific work in other sub- 
jects, desired results, and a record of 
what took place. 


IV. MATERIALS 


1. The children with the aid of the teacher 
collected the materials as follows: Hand- 
saw, hammer, nails, willow sticks with 
bark on them, glue, cellophane, leather, 
oil paper, paint, pictures, furniture, flag- 
pole, dolls, and a large box. 

. Books, Stories and Sources of Reading 
Material: 

a. Magic Hour Reader, Stories; ‘Schools 
of Long Ago,” p. 68-75; “Great 
Grandfather’s School Days,” p. 80-91. « 
(1937) Jean Ayer, Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

. Newspaper Clipping: “Kentucky in 
the Long Ago,” by Mrs. W. T. Laf- 
ferty, University of Kentucky, Hardin 
County Enterprise, March, 1938. 

. Kentucky History, Kincaid, American 
Book Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

. Magazine Article: “Days of Fighting 
Teachers, Warlike Pupils and Goose- 
berry Ink,” The Sunday Courier-Jour- 
nal, p. 6, March 20, 1938. 


V. ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE 


About forty children, divided into groups, 
participated in the work, each group being 
assigned and held responsible for a definite 
part of the unit. 


VI. ACTIVITIES 


1. Textbooks 


After reading the stories in the Reader 
and discussing them, the children were 
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thoroughly alert and interested in col- 
lecting the textbooks for the school of 
1775-76. These were complimentary 
copies of miniature Bibles, 2x11/, inches, 
and little wooden paddles in proportion- 
ate sizes. These paddles were representa- 
tive of the ancient Horn Book of Eng- 
lish ancestry, and were flat wooden ice 
cream spoons on which the children 
wrote the Lord’s Prayer, the Alphabet, 
and Arabic numerals up to 10. 


. Sam plers 


From a picture of old samplers, a simple 
design was made on cloth and groups of 
little girls enjoyed embroidering them 
for exhibit work. 


. Log School Houses 


Like the pioneers of early Kentucky, two 
boys set to work to build the two long 
school houses that mark the eras of the 
first real school in Kentucky, and the one 
representing one hundred years ago. 


a. Harrod’s Fort School 

The log school at Harrod’s Fort was 
studied from pictures in Kentucky 
history, and the building was con- 
structed of bark-covered willow sticks 
cut from a creek bank. These were 
twelve inches long, and perhaps a 
half inch in diameter. The building 
was constructed by accurate measure- 
ments, 8x12 inches, and there was no 
chinking between the logs. There 
was only one window in the building 
but it did not have any glass. This 
window was covered with a doe skin. 
The roof was made of slabs, and the 
chimney was constructed of logs 
daubed with red clay. There was 
a real fireplace; and a slab door which 
hung on leather thongs. The benches 
were made of puncheons, or half logs, 
cut lengthwise and set on peg legs. 


A gun, a maul, and an ax were carved 
by the children and placed near ihe 
door, and a pile of backlogs were 


SCHOOLS OF LONG AGO AND TODAY. These miniature models 
represent Harrod’s Fort School, the School of a Century Ago, and the 
modern Elizabethtown Grade School. The children in the picture 
are a part of the fourth grade who participated in the development 
of the Unit. 











placed in the yard. Sawdust, which 
was dyed green, was used to repre- 
sent grass. 

Painted lead Indians appeared to be 
prowling around the fort palisades, 
and these the children had wired to 
slabs of the stockade surrounding the 
schoolhouse. 


. The School of a Century Ago. 

The building marking 1838 was also 
constructed of bark-covered sticks to 
represent logs, and was located in the 
backwoods. It was 8x12 inches and 
daubed with red clay. The windows 
were few and small, and oiled paper 
served as glass. A rail fence, made 
of sticks, surrounded the building. A 
miniature bear skin cut from a black 
kid glove was tacked over the door. 
The schoolmaster of that time was 
represented by a painted lead doll. 

The furniture was crude and the 
equipment very meager. The course 
of study comprised little more than 
the three R’s, and the textbooks were 
represented by pictures and posters. 


4. The School of Today 


The school of today was a model in 
miniature of our own Grade School, 
made from a corrugated pasteboard cloth- 
ing box, 18x36 inches, painted buff and 
checked with brown and white lines to 
represent brick veneer. On the roof, 
not far from the immense chimney, stood 
a pole holding the American flag. 

There were eight classrooms with bat- 
tery windows from which hung buff- 
colored window shades. There were 
halls with French doors, and the most 
up-to-date equipment to be obtained 
at a toy shop. 

Only the fourth-grade room was fur- 
nished. At the rear of the building one 
side was cut out and glass inserted in 
order to show the school equipment of 
this room. The equipment consisted of 
blackboards, desks for pupils, a teacher’s 
chair and desk with a stack of books, a 
small vase of tiny paper flowers and even 
a small wastebasket. 

A water fountain carved from white 
soap was placed in the corridor. A sun- 
dial and bench were placed on the front 


lawn, and the grounds were landscaped 
in keeping with a modern school plant 
of 1938. 


OUTCOMES 


The outcomes of the unit were most gratify- 
ing and may be summarized as follows: 


1. 


2: 


An acquaintanceship with our State’s 
progress in education. 

A lasting impression upon the minds of 
the children in studying a century of 
schools. 


. An ability to construct worthwhile and 


useful things. 


. A desire to read and enjoy stories which 


can be utilized in a concrete way. 


. A better understanding and appreciation 


of modern schools by the public when 
shown as exhibit work. 


VARIOUS SUBJECT MATTER ABIL- 
ITIES AND EXPERIENCES 


. Arithmetic 


a. Learning the value of accurate meas- 
urements. 
b. Estimating the cost of materials. 


. Art 


a. Appreciation of pictures. 

b. Construction of posters showing 
types of schools and textbooks a hun- 
dred years ago and today. 


. Music 


a. Singing with feeling because of un- 
derstanding the background of the 
songs, “School Days,” “Kentucky 
Schools.” 


. History 


a. Making careful research of facts. 
b. Development of schools of a century. 


. Language 


a. Dramatizing—Schools Past and Pres- 
ent. 
. Lists of present-day textbooks. 
. Written stories. 
. Ability to speak before a large group 
in oral discussions. 
Health 
a. Study of physical equipment of school 
houses as to comfort and health. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Laughter and Life 


é J). HAS WISELY SAID, “The 
laughter of men is the contentment of 
God.” Give me a teacher who knows 
how to laugh and who will laugh and I 
will show you one whom people are glad 
to know. One who cannot and does not 
is likely to be fit for treason, stratagem, 
and spoils. If a straw can tickle a person, 
it is an instrument of happiness and let me 
cherish the hope that I can be a straw to 
show the trend of my life in securing 
happiness both for others and myself. It 
is well for teachers more than others to 
know that laughter adds much to this 
fragment of life and breaks the gloom 
which sometimes depresses the lives of 
those who know nothing of the science 
of gelastics. Again may I say that 
“Laughter is the medicine of the gods.” 
Let us hope that the school teacher will 
supply that medicine in sufficient quantity 
to heal many a sorely tried soul. 

I do not mean the loud laugh which 
Goldsmith says bespeaks a vacant mind 
nor yet a horse laugh which Labater 
charges indicates coarseness of character 
but the mellifluous hearty laughter that 
comes from a heart filled with sympathy 
and symphony. Victor Hugo says, “I like 
the laughter that opens the lips and also 
the heart; one that shows at the same 
time pearls and the soul.” Would that 
all school ‘teachers could and would learn 
to laugh, for man is the only creature en- 
dowed with laughter. It adds much to 
one’s influence for good and, next to a 
soul-stirring prayer, is a good laugh pro- 
moted by what is pure. Wherever you are, 
or wherever you go, dear teacher, let 
laughing cheerfulness throw the light of 
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By J. W. IRELAND 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


day on all the phases of life and dispel 
the evil fog of gloom that hovers over 
the life of too many school teachers who 
have faces long enough to drink butter- 
milk out of a churn, when they should 
have round, globular faces wreathed in 
smiles which are there because of a cheer- 
ful heart. 

Most people want to be better looking. 
A beautiful smile is to the female coun- 
tenance what a sunbeam is to the land- 
scape. It embellishes an inferior face and 
redeems an ugly one. So it behooves the 
teacher to do this. A smile or laugh 
tends to give one a pleasing personality 
and there is no wealth greater than that of 
a pleasing personality. 
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I believe that laughter should be linked 
strongly with life because, as Carlisle says, 
“A laugh to be joyous must flow from a 
joyous heart, and without joy and kindness 
laughter is practically impossible and with 
joy and kindness laughter is a pleasing ac- 
companiment. Why do I say laughter 
and life should be linked so closely to- 
gether? May I answer that one is the 
complement of the other and with both 
there can be true joy. “Every man’s life 
is a plan of God,” says Horace Bushnell, 
and a plan of life with laughter left out 
is rather dull and uninteresting. “Life is,” 
according to Goethe, “the childhood of 
our immortality” and who can imagine 
childhood without mirth, song, and laugh- 
ter. The shaping of our own life is our 
own work and we can best shape our own 
lives into a thing of beauty, a pleasing face 
wreathed in smiles, or a thing of shame 
and a face glowering in its nature. Laugh- 
ter and kindness preserve the heart and se- 
cure comfort and joy in living such a life 
that you would make the earth God's 
paradise instead of an area of gloom. The 
man who has lived longest is not the man 
who has counted most years but he who 
has enjoyed life most. 


I told a group of teachers in our first 
teachers meeting of the year I wanted no 
teacher who could not laugh. I do not like 
to look upon this world as a vale of tears 
but I would like to have it to be rightly 
called a happy valley. Laughter, like 
prayer, will change the night to day. So, 
when life seems dark and dreary, don’t 
forget to pray and laugh. Life is a 
journey, not a home; a road, not a city of 
habitation, and the enjoyments and bless- 
ings we have are but little inns on the 
roadside of life where we may be re- 
freshed in order that we may with new 
strength pass on to the end or to the rest 
that remaineth for the people of God. Let 
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us make the little inns on the roadside of 
life, or the special activities in which we 
engage, such pleasing places that those 
with whom we come in contact may be 
constrained to be inclined to laughter 
rather than be depressed. 


I would like, in conclusion, to add a 
little to Bailey’s famous quotation, “We 
live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
breaths; in feelings, not in figures on the 
dial; we should count time by heart-throbs. 
He most lives who thinks most, feels the 
noblest, acts the best,’ and, let me add, 
laughs the heartiest. Not long ago, | 
went into a crowd where a club to which 
I belong was meeting and one of the mem- 
bers said, “Here comes old Pat! We will 
have some fun and laughter now.” Al- 
though he did not realize it, yet I con- 
sidered it a fine compliment. Like Lin- 
coln, I would rather pluck a thistle and 
plant a flower by giving to someone the 
idea that laughter will take the place of 
gloom and that life will be longer and 
more harmonious if you are inclined to 
feel and know the true value of hearty 
laughter that comes from a soul who has 
the proper motivation from within. 


I would close this rather informal dis- 
cussion with this injunction showing the 
importance of good feeling of which 
laughter is an indication. If we look in 
our concordance and see such expressions 
as, ‘“My son, be of good cheer.” “It is I, 
be of good cheer.” “Be of good cheer. | 
have overcome the world.” “I exhort you 
to be of good cheer.” These words were 
spoken by the Master and He made no 
unreasonable request, and Solomon, the 
wisest man that ever lived, said that a 
merry heart maketh a cheerful counte- 
nance, and may we as teachers prove to the 
world that we have merry hearts because 
we have cheerful countenances and souls 
that can live and smile through the gloom. 
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The N. E. A. Is at Work for You 


on NATIONAL Education 
Association is our national, professional 
organization. It corresponds to the Amer- 
ican Bar Association for lawyers and to 
the American Medical Association for 
physicians. Every successful lawyer and 
doctor takes pride in his membership in 
his national, professional organization. 
Professionally-minded teachers are also 
proud to be members of their National 
Association. 


One of the principal purposes of the 
N. E. A. is the welfare of teachers. In 
carrying forward this part of its program 
the Association has helped raise the aver- 
age salary of teachers since 1870 to 
EIGHT TIMES what it was then! 


The work of the N. E. A. committees 
on teacher tenure and retirement systems 
has been a powerful influence in helping 
more than half of the states in the Union 
to secure retirement and tenure laws. 
These committees help states which 
already have these laws to improve them 
and assist others to secure them. 


The N. E. A. maintains a vigorous, na- 
tional publicity program designed to in- 
terpret the schools to the public and to 
secure for them the financial support 
which they need. This program includes 
contact at the nation’s capital with lead- 
ing newspaper reporters and magazine 
writers, frequent news releases to the pub- 
lic press, and four, weekly, coast-to-coast 
tadio programs, October through June. 


Every member receives the N. E. A. 
Journal—a magazine of outstanding value 
which no wide-awake teacher can afford 


With You and Thousands of 
Other N. E. A. Co-operators up 
and down the Land the N. E. A. 
Can Be More Influential in Your 
Interest During the Months to 
Come. 


to be without. This magazine carries val- 
uable and interesting articles by national 
leaders about our professional problems 
as well as important economic and social 
movements. These help teachers continue 
their personal and professional growth. 
The N. E. A. Jozrnal alone is worth more 
than the cost of dues. 


Here are three reasons why every 
teacher ought to belong to the N. E. A.: 


1. APPRECIATION—Every teacher in 
this country is enjoying benefits 
which come from the work of the 
N. E. A. We can be glad to pay for 
further progress, for further benefits, 
when the cost of dues is only a little 
over 1/4c a day. 


. SELF INTEREST—We live in a day of 
group action. The individual operat- 
ing alone cannot get far. Organized 
co-operation is the way to secure our 
objectives. We can win our goals 
together. 


. PripE—Confidence in the importance 
of our profession and in the value 
of our work is an important charac- 
teristic of every successful teacher. 
The N. E. A. encourages faith in 
ourselves, in our work, and in our 
country. 
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Talking It Over - - 


CW ore THAN three-quarters 


of a century ago, a small group gathered 
in Philadelphia and there launched a na- 
tional association for teachers. In the fol- 
lowing statement, William Russell, from 
Georgia, suggested to the group the pur- 
poses of the organization: 


. . a strictly professional association of 

. all who are engaged in our occupa- 
tion throughout the United States, and hav- 
ing for its aims a faithful and persevering 
endeavor to enlarge the views, unite the 
hearts, strengthen the hands, and promote 
the interests of all its members.” 


Out of this pioneer effort came the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United 
States, a mighty factor in practically every 
outstanding educational advancement in 
the country. 


Down through the years, the Associa- 
tion has thrown the full force of its power 
and prestige behind movements to ad- 
vance the teaching profession. Important 
among these movements is increased 
salaries for teachers, the theme of this 
article. 

Soon after the World War when thou- 
sands of schools were closed partly be- 
cause of a shortage of teachers due to un- 
necessarily low salaries, the Association 
established a Research Division in its 
Headquarters Office with instructions to 
direct its first work to a solution of this 
problem. From that day on, this Division 
has striven unceasingly to assist in all 
efforts for better salaries. Every two years 
a study of city teachers’ salaries based on 
information received from thousand of 
school systems is made. The 1938-1939 
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Increased Salaries 
for Teachers 


Biennial Study will be ready next March. 
Also during the year one of the first real 
studies of the distribution and inequalities 
of rural teachers’ income will be pub- 
lished. No other national organization 
has such comprehensive information about 
the economic status of its members. 


The Research Division receives daily re. 
quests for facts and figures on salary 
scheduling for which a committee of 
teachers or school board members is often 
waiting before proceeding with a pro- 
gram. A number of recent salary sched- 
ules not only quote sections from our Re. 
search Bulletins but include provisions 
based on recommendations in these publi- 
cations. 

This year the Division will devote major 
attention to helping local and state salary 
committees. There is now in process of 
preparation a handbook on salaries based 
on the problems encountered by salary 
committees and methods used to meet 
them. 

In addition, the Research Division is 
assisting a committee studying the basic 
principles on which a sound salary sched- 
ule should rest. This committee includes 
a member from each Southern state. 

Vigorous plans are now in progress to 
secure from the next Congress generous 
appropriations for federal aid to educa- 
tion, 80 per cent of which will be spent 
for teachers’ salaries. 

Though salaries in many communities 
are still distressingly low, the fact remains 
‘that the average annual salary of teachers 
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in the United States is today eight times 
larger than it was in 1870! At the present 
time, the membership of the National 
Education Association consists of only 
one-fifth of the teachers of the nation. 


What the association has accomplished 
with the support of one teacher in five 
strikingly indicates what it could do if 
the nation’s million teachers were enrolled 
in its ranks. 





The Testing Program as an 
Aid in Supervision 


m6, N THE LOTHAIR SCHOOL 
extensive use has been made of the test- 


F ing program as an aid in supervision. This 


program was begun about nine years ago, 
and once each semester since that time a 
standard test has been given. The New 
Stanford Achievement Tests have been 
used as the basis of this program, 
although the Public School Achievement 
Tests, the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests, the Modern Achievement Tests, and 
the Unit Scales of Attainment have been 
used from time to time. 

A graph showing the result of each test 
is filed with the permanent record of each 
child. These records are left in the office 
of the superintendent of schools where 
they may be inspected at any time. 

By means of this accumulated record 
the progress of each child can be measured 
from year to year and his progress through 
school noted. The fact that all the scores 
which the child has made on the tests 
which he has taken over a long period of 
time are before one, makes this record 
much more valuable. Recently we had 
occasion to examine the records of eighth- 
gtade children who had been in our 
school during their entire school life. 


By J. D. BOWLING 


Formerly Principal Lothair School, 
Lothair, Kentucky 


These records, we believe, fully justify the 
amount of time and effort spent on this 
program. 

In a recent magazine article the state- 
ment was made that it was not known 
what kind of tests children prefer to take. 
Our experience has been that Lothair 
children prefer to take standard tests. 
When given a chance to decide what kind 
of tests they prefer to take, the children 
have voted almost unanimously for the 
standard tests. This was true notwith- 
standing the fact that the children pay for 
their own tests. 

We have been able to put on this exten- 
sive testing program without cost to the 
school board. The children bring five 
cents for the primary tests and a dime for 
the advanced tests. The cost of the entire 
program is approximately $50 a year for 
the entire school. 


The testing program may be used as an 
aid in evaluation. How do we know that 
we are maintaining correct standards in 
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our work? Is the eighth grade doing 
work on that level, or is it working on a 
sixth or seventh grade level? We do not 
believe that any elementary school can 
have an efficient instructional program 
without knowing what it is accomplishing. 
This can be made possible by means of 
such a program as that outlined above. 


After giving Form Z of the Stanford 
Achievement Test a year or so ago, we 
found that our school stood above the 
median in every subject except word mean- 
ing as shown in Table I. 


TABLE I. 


STANDING OF THE LOTHAIR SCHOOL BY 
SUBJECTS 


At the Median 
.1 Year Above 
.4 Year Above 
.8 Year Above 
.2 Year Above 
.2 Year Above 
.4 Year Above 
.3 Year Above 
.6 Year Above 
.7 Year Above 


Paragraph Meaning 
Word Meaning 
Spelling 

Language Usage 
Literature 

History and Civics 
Geography 

Physiology and Hygiene 
Arithmetic Reasoning 
Arithmetic Computation 


The standing of the school by grades is 
shown in Table II. 


TABLE II. 


STANDING OF THE LOTHAIR SCHOOL 
BY GRADES 


Grade 2B 
Grade 2A 
Grade 3B 
Grade 3A 
Grade 4B 
Grade 4A 
Grade 5B 
Grade 5A 
Grade 6B 
Grade 6A 
Grade 7B 
Grade 7A 


1 
1 
2 
2 
6 
2 
5 
a 
7 
2 
3 


Year Above 
Year Above 
Year Above 
Year Above 
Year Above 
Year Above 
Year Above 
Year Above 
Year Above 
Year Above 
Year Above 


1 0 Year Above 


By this tabulation it was found that the °fesponding amount of money. 


school was well above the standard in 
spelling, language usage, geography, and 


arithmetic, and somewhat above the 
median in the other subjects. The stand. 
ing by grades ranged from one year above 
in grade 2 to one full year above in 
grade 7A. 

From this summary it appeared that 
reading and literature should be empha- 
sized in our school. The following year a 
reading program was planned with the 
purpose of improving the reading in our 
school. Later testing showed that some 
progress had been made. However, these 
subjects still need to be emphasized. 


The testing program may be used as a 
supervisory aid in curriculum construction. 
Two or three years ago we decided to add 
elementary science to our course of study. 
Pathways in Science were selected as the 
basic texts for this work. In order to 
know just where we stood the test in ele- 
mentary science was given from _ the 
Modern School Achievement Test at the 
beginning of the year and again at the 
end of the year. The result showed that a 
satisfactory amount of progress had been 
made in all grades. This course has 
proved to be one of the most interesting 
in our whole program. 


The testing program may be used as 
a supervisory aid in classifwation and 
promotion. We have used standard tests 
for this purpose for several years with 
quite satisfactory results. New pupils are 
given a test to ascertain just where they 
should be placed. We have found that 
this is the best method of classifying new 
pupils. On several occasions we _ have 
given extra promotions on the basis of the 
test results. In every instance the child 
has been able to do the work satisfactorily 
in the new grade, thereby saving the child 
half a year’s work and the taxpayers a 


For several years we have used standard 


‘tests as a basis of promotion. We believe 
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that this method is superior to the teach- 
ers judgment or tests prepared by the 
teacher. However, all these factors are 
sometimes taken into consideration. 


The testing program may be used as a 
supervisory aid in encouraging pupil prog- 
ress. The pupil is encouraged to think of 
his progress in objective terms. He is 
given credit for the progress which he 
makes rather than for the level which he 
attains. Since an accumulated record is 
kept of the child’s progress, it is always 
possible to measure just how much prog- 
ress has been made in any given length of 
time. Bright pupils are allowed to com- 
pete with bright pupils over a larger area. 
Better still, they have a chance to compete 
with their own past records. Measuring 
the individual progress of each child is 
perhaps the most interesting part of the 
testing program for the Lothair teachers. 


The testing program may be used as a 
supervisory aid in teacher growth. Supple- 
menting standard tests should be unit tests 
prepared by the teacher. Groups of teach- 
ers interested in a particular subject might 
co-operate in preparing tests and in form- 
ing tentative standards for their particular 
school systems. Such a set of tests has 
been prepared for the Hazard City Schools 
in social science in the seventh and eighth 
grades. These tests have now been used 
for two years and tentative standards are 
now available. A feature of this program, 
not often observed, is that the time which 
the teacher must spend in preparing a new 
test each time the subject is taught is now 
available for other necessary work. 


The testing program may be used as a 


I supervisory aid in teacher adjustment. A 


new principal or teacher who is just begin- 
ning his work in a school is able to ascer- 
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tain just how his school is classified by 
referring to the reports of standard tests. 
In May, 1937, a complete battery of stand- 
ard tests was given in order to ascertain 
how our school was classified as to grades. 
Table III shows that 59.64 per cent of our 
children were in the normal grade, 34.08 
per cent were above the normal grade, 
while 6.28 per cent were below the normal 
grade. 


TABLE III. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS IN THE 
LOTHAIR SCHOOL 


Number Number 
of Pupils of Pupils 
Above in 
Normal Normal Normal 
GRADE Grade Grade Grade 


0 17 0 
10 12 
1 6 
20 
2 8 
7 13 
13 16 
16 4 
6 8 
12 9 


Number 
of Pupils 
Below 


Ke rF OnNOW ON © 


The writer is convinced that a good 
testing program is essential in the work 
of an elementary school. It is not claimed 
that every desirable outcome can be tested 
or that every undesirable one can be cor- 
rected by such a program. These sugges- 
tions are made for the benefit of busy 
elementary school administrators, especial- 
ly those who have full teaching duties and 
who find little time for classroom super- 
vision. 


BREVITY never fatigues; therefore 
brevity is always a welcome guest.— 
Gautier. 
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The Ashland Junior College 











HERBERT C. HAZEL 
Dean Ashland Junior College 


a SEVERAL YEARS a group 


of far-seeing Ashland citizens have been 
striving for the establishment of a junior 
college. This dream is now a reality, and 
the Ashland Junior College opened its 
doors to students for the first time on 
Monday, September 12, 1938. The creation 
of the college was first made possible by 
the enactment of the Swope Act (House 
Bill No. 11, General Assembly of Ken- 
tucky) in 1937. This bill made it lawful 
for the citizens of cities of the second-class 
to tax themselves for the maintenance of 
a junior college. Ashland thus becomes 
the first city of the second-class in Ken- 
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By O. L. STURGILL 
Ashland High School 


tucky to establish such an institution as 
a part of the city school system. 


Immediately following the enactment 
of the Swope Bill into law, the Ashland 
Business Men’s Association and other 
interested citizens began a drive for the 
raising of funds to purchase needed equip- 
ment for the school. The drive was suc. 
cessful. Meanwhile, the Ashland Board 
of Education purchased what had been a 
religious education building in the resi- 
dential section of the city for this purpose. 
It is a modern, three-story structure, and 
is fireproof throughout. During the sum- 
mer months it has undergone the process 
of alteration and redecorating necessary 
to convert it into an educational plant that 
is adequate for present needs. New walks 
have been built, and a small campus on 
the east side of the building is bordered 
with a fine row of stately trees. 


The Opening Bulletin states the pur- 
pose of the Junior College as follows: 


“It is established to offer general and basic 
courses through the first two years of college. 
Primarily, it is intended to serve the youth of 
Ashland, though the young man and woman of 
the surrounding countryside may also enjoy its 
advantages. 


“The curricula are designed particularly for 
those who expect to continue through a four- 
year college course. Both the course and the 
faculty members who offer them have been 
chosen to meet fully the standards of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Recognition by these accrediting agencies, as 
soon as the school is in operation, will enable 
students of Ashland Junior College to transfer 
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their credits to colleges and universities of ad- 
vanced standing.” 

The usual entrance requirement of fif- 
teen units from a four-year high school 
has been set up. The latest type of 
laboratory and library equipment have 
been installed, and a tentative schedule 
of courses arranged. Curricula as now 
planned provide for work in the Liberal 
Arts, pre-engineering, pre-medical, pre- 
law, pre-commerce, pre-journalism, and 
pre-education. Courses are provided in 
English, French, German, Latin, chemis- 
try, physics, mathematics, history and 
government, and education. 

Administrative officers of Ashland 
Junior College are: Wilfred Laadan 
Brooker, superintendent of Ashland City 


schools; Herbert C. Hazel, dean of the 
college; S. Helen Taylor, dean of 
women, and Mary Drue Fannin, librarian. 

Faculty members are: Herschel Heath, 
head of the Department of History; 
Palmer A. Hilty, head of the Department 
of English; Alma Nease Noble, head of 
the Department of Languages; S. Helen 
Taylor, dean of women and head of 
the Department of Mathematics, and 
Chiles Van Antwerp, professor of Educa- 
tion and Economics. 

Commenting on student membership 
for 1938-1939, Dean Hazel said: “We 
are expecting approximately one hundred 
and fifty students to be enrolled in Ash- 
land Junior College this year.” 





The Drill Lesson: 


An Appreciation 


=, OF YEARS 


before Christ the Hebrew prophet Isaiah, 
in speaking of the methods of teaching 
knowledge and understanding, set forth 
this well-known opinion of his: “There 
must be precept upon precept, precept up- 
on precept, and line upon line, line upon 
line.” 

Let us shift the scene to another conti- 
nent and to a time twenty-six and a half 
centuries later. 

Two students were strolling across the 
campus of an American college one bright 
October day in the year 1933 A.D. Yells 
from the nearby stadium rang out sud- 
denly. One of the students addressed the 
other thus: “Jack, do you know what the 
three R’s of modern education are?” 
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By NADINE WEBB OVERALL 


Department of Languages and Literature 
Murray State Teachers College 
Murray, Kentucky 


Jack pondered. ‘Well, let’s see. 
Grandfather used to talk about Reading, 
’Riting, and ’Rithmetic; ——” 

“No,” the other interrupted; “you're all 
wet. That belongs to the flood era. The 
three R’s of modern education are Rah! 
Rah! Rah!” 

Of course, the bright student of 1933 
A.D. did not realize that in giving his 
smart definition of the streamlined but un- 
air-conditioned education of his day he 
was really embodying a principle of man’s 
life and progress as old as man himself— 
that is, repetition. Isaiah and the Amer- 
ican youth seem to agree in this one point. 
Not even the education of the so-called 
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Rah! Rah! Rah! type can escape from all 
forms of repetition or drill. Our whole 
universe, from the course of the planets 
in their orbits to the change of each day's 
darkness to another dawn, is based upon 
fundamental laws of order whose opera- 
tion calls for daily drill from generation 
to generation. 


But it is also true that the difference 
between effective drill, or “focalized at- 
tention,” and meaningless, time-killing 
repetition is as great as the difference be- 
tween purposeful and aimless endeavor. 


Another truism that might be men- 
tioned is that in the best teaching perhaps 
no one of the three types of lessons, the 
reasoning, the appreciation, and the drill, 
is ever presented to the utter exclusion of 
the other two. However, an appreciation 
lesson without drill can be imagined; but 
an effective drill lesson without both rea- 
soning and appreciation is unimaginable. 
For example, a real, personal pleasure in 
work well done, in mastery won over a 
definite problem or situation presented, 
and in a final view of a subject which 
shows the relation of some part or parts 
to the whole, is a legitimate and required 
minimum result of every drill lesson, as I 
see the case. 


The general attitude of modern educa- 
tors toward the subject of drill has varied 
rather widely; that is, drill has had its 
champions, its ignorers, and its detractors 
in modern times. But in general, for a 
while at least, its champions disappeared 
and its detractors multiplied amazingly 
as the new, or experimental, psychology 
gained credence and popularity in the edu- 
cational world. Under the extremely re- 
actionary, or laissez-faire, type of educa- 
tion teachers were often too busy seeking 
for bright and shining projects or sensa- 
tional subject matter, and for intriguing 
or spontaneously irresistible methods, to 
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think of prosaic drill work. Or, if they 
did think of it, they either blushed at the 
thought of such antediluvian ideas or else 
were frightened at the thought of being 
accused of rank heresy, and forthwith 
went and hid their drill-impulses under a 
bushel somewhere. At any rate, for a 
number of years they did not write about 
them. There is a general suspicion 
abroad, however, that possibly these drill- 
impulses were sneaked out from under 
their bushels, or bootlegged from someone 
else’s bushel, and actually obeyed in many 
classrooms when the teacher was reason- 
ably sure that the class would be free 
from visitors, and especially from the 
visits of supervisors, principals, and super- 
intendents. 


This “dark age of the drill” soon 
passed, and gradually a few courageous 
champions dared to lift their voices again 
in its defense. Among these educators 
who found the use of this type of lesson 
consistent not only with the dictates of 
common sense but with the principles of 
psychology as well was Douglas Waples. 
In his well-known work, Procedures in 
High School Teaching (1924), he said: 
“It is unnecessary to stress the importance 
of drill or practice in all teaching. Every- 
one knows that much of our learning con- 
sists in the formation of habits and that 
habits are formed by practice. Practice 
makes perfect. But not everyone knows 
that practice of the wrong kind is often 
worse than no practice at all and that 
practice can only make perfect when it 
meets certain psychological requirements.” 
The three most important “psychological 
requirements” of the drill will be dis- 
cussed later. 


Within the last several years a definite 
reaction in favor of well-used drill seems 


to have set in. Teachers are no longer 
ashamed of using this handy tool of in- 
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struction; and this is especially true in 
those secondary school subjects in which 
certain more or less mechanical mental 
skills in abstract thinking are required 
for a mastery of the subject matter in- 
volved, as in arithmetic and algebra, or in 
the mechanics of English and foreign 
languages. 


It is obvious that formal drill, as such, 
is not necessary in every high school sub- 
ject, insofar as the classroom work is con- 
cerned. Moreover, the kind and amount 
of drill should be varied, not only accord- 
ing to the nature of the subject matter, but 
also according to the purpose for which 
the subject is taught. For example, the 
kind of drill used in the first year algebra 
class of a manual arts high school would 
differ from that taught in the same kind 
of class in a commercial high school; and 
the first year Latin drill for a group of 
pre-medical students would not be the 
same as that presented to a class preparing 
for regular college entrance examinations. 


But wherever a formal drill lesson is 
taught, the plan for that lesson should in- 
clude these minimum essentials, or 
“psychological requirements”: (1) Deft 
nite motivation which will show the stu- 
dent his need for the drill and which will 
then focalize his attention upon it. This 
motivation would include the presentation 
of a general picture of the whole unit to 
be taught, showing the relation of each 
part to the whole. (2) A short, clear- 
cut exercise for practice, skillfully pre- 
sented, so that each drill lesson within it- 
self becomes a perfect stone in the final 
mosaic-unit. This should include reason- 
ing also in applying known facts or prin- 
ciples to new material or situations. (3) 
Testing of some kind, in order that both 
student and teacher may see whether the 
drill work really functions, and that the 
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student may understand clearly and may 
appreciate the value of his effort. 

And now a word might be said in ap- 
preciation of this homely, prosaic, much- 
maligned step-child of modern classroom 
procedure, the drill type of lesson. He 
has been the unappreciated runt of the 
famous triplets. His brother, Reasoning 
Type, is always brainy and sometimes 
brilliant. His sister, Appreciation, has all 
the graces of Aphrodite herself. But the 
inconspicuous third member — whose 
name, Drill, is often confused with one 
of its synonyms, Bore!—has no obviously 
alluring traits of any kind to attract love— 
or publicity. Perhaps he has needed a 
press agent. 

Drill in the classroom has too often 
been either ignored, to grow rank as a 
weed, or it has been taken for granted, 
as we take for granted the daily sunshine 
or the homely brown of waving fields of 
grain with each returning autumn. 

Drill stands for rhythm, from the nur- 
sery on up. It develops, to some extent 
at least, in those who practice it well an 
indefinable feeling of appreciation for 
rhythmic movements and sequences 
wherever they are found, whether in the 
natural world of the five senses, in music, 
in the plowing of straight furrows, in the 
orderly arrangement of dishes on shining 
shelves, or in social and civic life. 

Drill stands for self-control, and for the 
needed sanity and stability of the com- 
monplace in a world running amuck with 
haywire theories and paranoic dictators. 

Drill stands for economy of time and 
effort, for the tacit agreement that there 
is not time lost in making and sharpening 
much-needed tools. 

Drill stands for study as an activity, and 
not as the only passivity of the classroom. 
Powers of concentrated and sustained at- 
tention are used and developed in drill, 
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and these powers regulate and control the 
dynamos of industry and of national life. 

Drill often stands also for the develop- 
ment of latent powers and abilities. Most 
of us agree with Quintilian that it is good 
to develop the obvious, sweet little per- 
sonalities of students, but that we should 
also try to broaden these same personali- 
ties and discover, if possible, hidden 
powers whose roots may run deep into the 
child’s nature. 

Drill stands for social co-operation, for 
order, and for obedience to law. The 
belligerent horns of budding personalities 
with anti-social tendencies find no place 
for exercise in a good drill lesson. 

But the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. And the proof of the drill lesson 
is in the hands of the teacher who uses it 
well. 


Kentucky Council for the 
Social Studies 


MURRAY, KENTUCKY 
November 18-19, 1938 


FRIDAY EVENING SESSION 


Chairman: Robert Sanders, Vice-President of 
Kentucky Council for the Social Studies, 
Southern Junior High School, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


8:00 P. M. 


ApprEss: Dr. James B. Richmond, Presi- 
dent Murray State Teachers College, Mur- 
ray, Ky. 

ApprEss: M. T. Gregory, President Ken- 
tucky Council for the Social Studies, An- 
chorage High School, Anchorage, Ky. 


Appress: E. F. Hartford, duPont Manual 
Training High School, Louisville, Ky. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
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SATURDAY MORNING 


Chairman: R. S. Maxwell, Campbell County 
High School, Alexandria, Ky. 


9:15-11:00 
PANEL DiscussloN—Topics: Grade place- 
ment and the Social Problems approach to 
the Social Studies. (Each speaker limited 
to 15 minutes.) 

1. “Time allotment and desirable social 
attitudes: the necessity for adequate 
time to weigh pertinent facts’”—Miss 
Marguerite Moery, Fort Thomas High 
School, Fort Thomas, Ky. 

. “Social problems which may be given 
in the intermediate grades” —Miss Eliza- 
beth Yarbro, Washington Junior High 
School, Paducah, Ky. 

. “Social problems which should be de- 
ferred to the junior and senior high 
schools’—Mr. Walter Knight, Park- 
land Junior High School, Louisville, 
Ky. 

. “Kentucky’s ignored fifty per cent; the 
problem of finding adequate time in 
the rural school for social problems” — 
Mr. Charles H. Bryant, Memorial Con- 
solidated School, Hardyville, Ky. 

. Discussion: Leader, Mr. C. S. Lowry, 
Murray State Teachers College, Mur- 
ray, Ky. 


Chairman, M. T. Gregory. 


11:00-11:30 
BusINESss MEETING: Election of officers. 
Chairman: Mr. G. C. Ashcraft, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 
11:45-1:15—-LUNCHEON. 


ADDRESS: Representative National Council 
for the Social Studies. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
2:00 P. M.—Murray-Western Football Game. 


LIFE in itself is neither good nor evil; 
it is the scene of good or evil, as you make 
it.— Montaigne. 
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Problems of Teachers in Mason County 


& UPERINTENDENT EMory G. 
ROGERS and the teachers in Mason County 
rightly are proud of their local school 
units. They have, according to the latest 
Kentucky Public School Directory, ten 
four-teacher or larger buildings and they 
have no one-room schools for white chil- 
dren. It is obvious that these large attend- 
ance areas are maintained more efficiently 
than smaller areas. This improvement in- 
cludes lower cost, better trained teachers, 
more adequate curriculum, and the like. 


As a result of such progressive trends, 
the writer was asked to discuss, at a recent 
conference of the Mason County teachers, 
the problems of a teacher. In order to de- 
termine what behaviors are of greatest 
moment in the given schools, the teachers 
were given a check list with the following 
instructions: “Below is a list of questions 
relative to a teacher's problems. Please 
check each one in the manner indicated.” 


The problems and the percentages of 
teachers indicating that these problems 
(never, occasionally, or often) cause diffi- 
culty are as shown in the accompanying 
table. 


It is evident that the problem ranked 
first by the teachers in Mason County is 
“inadequate study”; the one ranked sec- 
ond is “doesn’t know how to study’; the 
third is “‘low reading rate’; the fourth is 
“low comprehension”; the fifth is “in- 
accurate in work’’; and the sixth is “easily 
distracted.” Hence, it follows that the 
major problems of teachers in Mason 
County (and probably in the other coun- 
ties) are due to the inadequate reading 
and study habits of their pupils. 


By Noe. B. CuFF 


Professor of Psychology, Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky 


PROBLEMS OF TEACHERS IN 
MASON COUNTY 








This Causes Difficulty 
(Per Cent Checking) 


Never Occasionally Often 


Problem 











stealing 41 
cheating 36 
lying 36 
truancy 23 
tardiness i7 
destruction of school prop- 

erty 33 
profane language 20 
disorderly in classroom .. 39 
whispering 44 
inadequate study 33 
doesn’t know how to study 33 
inattention 52 
easily distracted 44 
lacks interest 44 
fails to understand assign- 











50 
inaccurate in work 44 
gets others to do his work 31 
laziness 42 
willful disobedience 28 
quarrelsome 33 
tattles 33 
overbearing 20 
shy 20 
daydreams 27 
nervous 36 

48 
very bright 28 
low reading rate 45 
low comprehension 48 
promotion needed 17 
demotion or failure needed 44 
defective eyes 39 
defective ears 22 
defective teeth 30 
defective tonsils 25 
defective nutrition 27 
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NOVEMBER HONOR ROLL 


Superintendent 
W. M. Ritter 
A. H. Turman 
Wm. H. McFarland 
Heman H. McGuire 
W. M. Watkins 
N. T. Hooks 
John L. Crisp 
G. C. Burkhead 
Ada Lee Graham 
Hugh C. Spalding 

Miles Meredith 
Nell Guy McNamara 
Ova O. Haney 
Chas. W. Hart 
Eda S. Taylor 
Roy Cornette 
Hubert Hume 
P. D. Fancher 


Counties 
BARREN 
Boyp. 
BULLITT. 
CARTER 

CASEY 
CHRISTIAN 
ELLIOTT. 
HARDIN 
LARUE. 
MARION. 
McCraCkEN 
MONTGOMERY 
MorGAN 
NELSON 
NICHOLAS 
ROWAN. 
SPENCER 
UNION 
























































Superintendent 
D. D. Moseley 
C. E. Word 
BARBOURVILLE W. M. Wilson 
BEECHWOOD SCHOOL, Fr. MITCHELL......W. R. Davis 
BELMONT SCHOOL, HOPKINSVILLE....Mary V. Walker 
BLOOMFIELD. W. D. Chilton 
BROOKSVILLE Garrett R. Harrod 
BURNSIDE A. L. Fisher 
CAMPBELLSVILLE John A. Jones 
CAMPBELLSVILLE COLLEGE D. J. Wright 
Cave CITy D. P. Curry 
CHAPLIN. Thos. Grant 
CLay J. Edgar Pride 
CoLpD SPRING W. D. Sporing 
COLUMBIA O. E. Huddle 
CORBIN G. W. Campbell 
DANVILLE E. F. Birckhead 
East BERNSTADT. R. C. Miller 
ELIZABETHTOWN H. C. Taylor 
FRANKFORT. J. W. Ireland 
GREENSBURG. J. H. Sanders 
GREENVILLE T. O. Hall 
HAZARD R. T. Whittinghill 
HIKES GRADED SCHOOL, BUECHEL....Mary K. Pulliam 
JACKSON Wm. K. Davidson 
JENKINS C. V. Snapp 
LEBANON J. H. Parker 
LEBANON JCT.. C. E. Burkhead 


Independent Districts 


ANCHORAGE 
AUGUSTA 
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Independent Districts Superintendent 


LEITCHFIELD Allen Puterbaugh 
LIBERTY. L. J. Wells 
LONE JACK HiGH SCHOOL, Four MILE..W. M. Slusher 
MIDDLESBORO J. W. Bradner 
MIDWAY Lewis A. Piper 
MONTICELLO R. F. Peters 
Mount STERLING Duke W. Young 
NEWPORT. A. D. Owens 
NICHOLASVILLE Hattie C. Warner 
OWENTON Henry A. Adams 
Paris Lee Kirkpatrick 
PEMBROKE L. W. Allen 
PINEVILLE J. L. Lair 
PRINCETON Everett Howton 
PROVIDENCE Edwin R. Ward 
RAVENNA Fleming B. Griffith 
SHELBYVILLE Mrs! J. C. Ray 
SPRINGFIELD Bennett R. Lewis 
UNION COLLEGE, BARBOURVILLE John O. Gross 
UNIONTOWN James O. Jackson 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION Dean Wm. S. Taylor 


UPTON. Roscoe L. Murray 


VIRGINIA STREET SCHOOL, HOPKINSVILLE 
Lottie McDaniel 


W. F. Coop 






























































WALTON-VERONA 


Principal 
Emma Woerner 
Anne Grunder 
Roselyn J. Loewenstein 
Nora Kelley 
M. M. Willett 


Louisville Schools 

J. M. ATHERTON HIGH FOR GIRLS 
J. B. ATKINSON 
BEECHMONT. 
I. N. BLoom 
CEDAR STREET. 
GAVIN COCHRAN Lucy Spurgin 
NICHOLAS FINZER Bessie T. Meyer 
REUBEN Post HALLECK HALL.................. S. B. Tinsley 
Cuas. D. JACoB Jewel Drewry 
LOUISVILLE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL W. F. Coslow 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELI Ada G. Bache 
JoHN B. MCFERRAN Elise Weibel 
MONSARRAT. Paul E. Harris 
GEo. W. Morris Ida vonDonhoff 
HirAM ROBERTS Robert Turner 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Blanche Lindley 
RUBEL AVENUE Bessie T. Meyer 
SHAWNEE HIGH Robert B. Clem 
IsAAC SHELBY. Julia Steinberg 
SOUTHERN JUNIOR HIGH Fannie Loewenstein 
Gro. H. TINGLEY. Julia Steinberg 
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as Counties Cities Reporting All Schools 100% 
: Campbell Alexandria 

1g Fayette Bloomfield 

ells Kenton Lexington 

her Nelson Paris 

—_ Pendleton Richmond 


iper 
ters Schools, In Cities Not 100%, Reporting All Teachers Enrolled 


ries City School City School 

st Bromley Bromley Independence Independence 

— Butler Sr. High School 3 Simon Kenton 

ams Butler Island City Island City 

rick California Elementary Louisville: James Russell Lowell 

“—_ A. J. Jolly H. S. McFerran School 

a Cold Spring Dale Elementary Melbourne Melbourne Elementary 

Lair Covington Crescent Springs Morgan Morgan Cons. Sr. H. 

vton Dixie Heights Morning View Piner 

Tard Forest Hills Pembroke Pembroke 

ffith Park Hills Richmond Eastern Ky. State 
Visalia Teachers College 

Ray Demossville Portland Jr. H. Spring Lake Spring Lake 

ewis and Elementary Stearns Stearns 

TOSS Falmouth Mt. Auburn Vine Grove Vine Grove Consolidated 

Des Grant’s Lick Consolidated School 


rylor 
irray 


_ Official Pledge List of Membership 


~ The Official Pledges of 100 Per Cent Enrollment in the Affiliated Districts and the 
~0Op State Association for 1938-1939 Have Been Received for the Following Counties 

and Independent Districts at Time of Going to Press with the November Journal. 

Counties Independent Districts 
FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 100% pledged 
THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION Burkesville 
FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION Washington 
FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION Louisville: 

Henry Clay School John Marshall 

Meyer Emma Dolfinger F. T. Salisbury 


insley Western Junior High School 
rewry EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


yslow Carter Ashland 

h Johnson Fairview 
rib —ee McVeigh 
“or NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


nhoft ng Ludlow 

cae Owen 

Meyer MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Clem UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

nberg s UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

nstein CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

inberg Woodford 100% pledged 


cipal 
erner 
inder 
stein 
‘elley 
‘illett 
urgin 
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Let Us Continue to 


Cu: National Education 


Association is yours. It can be no more 
and do no more than you—the individual 
members—make possible. Its strength 
is in your interest, goodwill, loyalty, and 
activity. It is a co-operative enterprise 
working for the common good. That the 
common good shall be exalted is especially 
important just now, for the alternatives 
are selfishness, division, and dictatorship. 
By what we do to build up our organiza- 
tion we can demonstrate our faith in 
democratic institutions and prove that free 
and voluntary co-operation is more power- 
ful and more effective than dictatorship. 

We must do first things first, and dur- 
ing these early fall months every member 
is concerned that the Association shall be 
made as strong as possible—that all mem- 
berships be promptly renewed; that new 
members shall be added; that the power 
of numbers and assured finance shall lay 
the foundation for a year of substantial 
achievement. If by our own efforts we 
demonstrate the will to go forward, we 
may then expect that democracy will go 
forward—that teaching will win added 
respect and power; that intelligence and 
co-operation as a way of life and govern- 
ment will triumph over force. 


Read this issue of the JOURNAL, which 
carries the report of our great New York 
convention.’ Note the tributes that leaders 
from every walk and station in life paid 
to teachers and to education. Their inter- 
est, their presence on the program, their 
eloquent testimony, express their faith in 
education. They recognize the leadership 
of the National Education Association and 
share in its great work. Their interest and 
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Go Forward 


REUBEN T. SHAW, 
President 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, 
Executive Secretary 


Reprinted from 
The Journal of the National Education 
Association, September, 1938 


their support are a challenge to us to go 
forward, fully awake to the trust that the 
nation places in its schools and their 
teachers. 

Note especially President Roosevelt’s 
address and his emphasis on federal aid as 
an immediate necessity. His statement 
gives encouragement for belief that legis- 
lation for federal aid will be forthcoming, 
thus bringing to victory a campaign which 
the National Education Association has 
led for more than twenty years. Educa- 
tion is going forward and it is going for- 
ward because teachers working together 
through organization have kept the claims 
of the schools before the people. The 
need for doing this will in the future be 
greater, not less. Will you help to 
awaken every teacher to his responsibility 
to do his share? 


This is a crucial year for education. The 
economic uncertainty will be reflected in 
many communities. Some teachers will be 
tempted to economize at the very points 
where they have most to gain—to reduce 
support of professional * organizations 
when the full power of organization is 
most needed. Let us refuse to do that 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Facts About Library Service KERNEY M. ADAMS’S 


In Kentucky STUDY AID 


By LENA B. NoFciEr 


President, Old Capitol, 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


HARRY ELMER BARNES’S 


HISTORY OF 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


P Affords Teachers and Students the shortest 
These facts were supplied by the State and best way to A CLEAR UNDERSTAND- 
spain < . ING of that great textbook 
Division of Library Extension, Frankfort, SEND FOR CIRCULAR TODAY—NOW 


Kentucky, in October. THE STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


EXTENT LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Population of Kentucky 2,614,589 
Number of people with public 

library service 860,185 
Number of people without public SERVICES 
library service 1,754,404 Total number of books in all public 
Per cent of population with 33 libraries : 
Per cent of population without 67 Number of volumes per capita, 
Total number of public libraries... 68 based on total population 
Number of counties with at least —that is, approximately one- 
one public library 59 quarter of one book 
Number of counties without any... 61 American Library —_ Association 
Standard, volumes per capita... 11% to3 
SUPPORT Circulation per capita, based on 
Number of public libraries receiv- total population 0.88 
ing some tax money 31 —this is, approximately nine- 
Number maintained by women’s tenths of one book 
Clubs 23 American Library Association 
Number supported by other private Standard, circulation per capita... 
means: Memberships, associa- 
tions, endowments, etc. ...........--- 14 
Expenditures per capita, based on OTHER TYPES OF LIBRARIES 
total population $0.12 
American Library Association 


























The facts presented about public li- 
Standard of per capita expendi- braries reflect in large measure the situa- 
ture $1.00 tion that exists in the school libraries and 








The Teacher’s Resolve: 


During this school year, each month I 
will interest my pupils in one beautiful 


picture, using The Perry Pictures 


for that purpose. 


One Cent, 3x3%, Two Cent, 514x8, 
Ten Cent, 10x12, sizes. 


Also Miniature Colored Pictures of any 


oints : . slg! . kind, many of them approximately 3144x4%4 

d e inches, 400 subjects. One Cent and Two 

educ Aurora auipo rest Cents each for 60 cents’ worth or more. 

1tions A sample Perry Picture of the ONE CENT and TWO CENT sizes and a sample Miniature Colored 
A Picture and lists of these Miniature Colored subjects FREE to teachers naming grade and school. 

on 1S Catalogue of the Perry Pictures, 1600 small illustrations in the Catalogue, and two Perry Pictures, 


h t for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 
) tha The Perry Pictures Company, Rox 404 Malden, Massachusetts 
Ask about ‘Our Own Course in Picture Study.” 
72 pictures, 72 leaflets describing them; one picture for study each month. 
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Before you 
get a Loan 


be sure 
it’s the best way out! 


Before you borrow make sure that a loan is the best way 
out of your difficulty. Sometimes careful budgeting and 
cutting down one’s spending is wiser than borrowing. 
But when a loan must be had—to pay urgent debts, pro- 
tect health, meet an emergency—Household lends up to 
$300. You need no security to borrow from Household 
Finance. You merely sign a promissory note. You get 
your loan simply, privately, without embarrassment— 
and without asking others to sign with you. You may 
take 10 to 20 months to repay your loan. 

You can make the simple arrangements for your loan 
at the Household office nearest you. Or you may borrow 
by mail. Send coupon below for full information. 


Thousands learn money management 
Borrowers at Household are urged to put and keep their 
money affairs on a sound basis. To help people get more 
from their incomes Household publishes a series of prac- 
tical booklets on budgeting and better buymanship. 
You may obtain copies at your local Household branch. 
Or ask for information about the Household Finance 
Library of Consumer Education on the margin of the 
coupon below and mail to nearest office. 


Locally Managed Household Offices in the 3 Cities Listed Below 
LoulsvILLe, Ky. 

3rd Fl., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Phone Jackson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Household Finance Corporation 

3rd Floor, Third and Main Bldg. Phone 3-3137 
CINCINNATI, O. 

Household Finance Corporation 

14th Floor Carew Tower. Phone Main 1585 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION Incorporated 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 
1878 Completing 60 Years of Serviceto the American Family1938 





Household Finance Corporation KSsJ 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ““The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.’’ I understand 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


Name 





Address. 





City State. 





Amount I desire to borrow $ Amount of Salary $...........~ 


in the college and university libraries of 
Kentucky. Again it is a story of weak 
libraries receiving inadequate support and 
offering inadequate services. 


MOBILIZING CITIZEN INTEREST 


A Citizens Library Movement is now 
being organized in Kentucky, following 
the example of other forward-looking 
states. Its purpose is two-fold, namely, to 
stimulate local library development, and 
to mobilize state-wide interest in the ex- 
tension and improvement of library serv- 
ice. All types of libraries are compre- 
hended in this aim, public, school, and col- 
lege. Its plan is to promote the organi- 
zation of select laymen into local ‘Friends 
of the Library” groups, and to affiliate 
these local units in a state-wide Citizens 
Library Movement. There will be no 
dues and no solicitations of funds from 
members. The aim will be Better Li- 
braries Offering Adequate Service To All 
The People. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN Book CompaNny—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 366 West Broadway, 
Danville, Kentucky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, 
Kentucky. 


GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 
West Second Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
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For information about the 
college write to 


H. L. DONOVAN 


PRESIDENT 





9:00, Alumni Dance. 








EASTERN STATE 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 


HOMECOMING, NOVEMBER I2 


9:00 yt ng o'clock, registration of graduates and former students in the alumni 
office. 


2:00, Football game with Indiana State Teachers. 


5:00 to 6:00, Reception for graduates and former students, given by President and 
rs. Donovan in Burnam Hall. 





PROGRAM 











HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. E. M. 
Hume, Williamsburg, West Virginia. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


Mr. H. L. Smith, Anchorage, Kentucky. 


THE McCoRMICK-MATHERS COMPANY—Leon- 
ard A. Prowant, Louisville, Kentucky. 


ScoTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, 
Kentucky. 


SILVER-BURDETT Co.—Mr. French A. Mag- 
gard, 600 Arlington Heights, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 


Wortp Book ENCycCLOopEDIA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 1006 So. Third Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


Mrs. ELLEN LOUDENSLAGER, 168 Brae Drive, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


CHARACTER is the perfectly educated 
will —Novalis. 


CHANCE never helps those who do not 
help themselves.—So phocles. 





IT COSTS SO 


The SAFEST Place for TEACHERS 
is under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the 
“happy-go-lucky” crowd who refuse to worry about “‘rainy 
days.” But most teachers are not that fortunate. They 
have to be SURE of an income when disabled by sickness, 
accident or quarantine. 

Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 Teachers Every Year 

Each year one out of every five teachers loses time, 
due to illness, accident or quarantine. The very nature of 
your occupation increases the health hazard. Why not be 
safe—why not get under the T.C.U. Umbrella? Write 
today to know what the T.C.U. will do for you. No agent 


will call. 
— Teachers Casualty Underwriters $7, 70%, Side» au 


I am a white teacher interested in knowing more about 
T.C.U. Protective Benefits. Send me, without obliga- 
| tion, the whole story. | 








eee es mee BO AGENT WILL CALL gee ee ee 
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The discovery and analysis 
of reading difficulty 





The use of DuRRELL-SULLIVAN READING Ca- 
PACITY AND ACHIEVEMENT TEsTs will point 
out cases of reading retardation caused by 
other factors than lack of mental ability. 
When problem cases thus discovered are ana- 
lyzed with DuRRELL ANALYSIS OF READING 
DIFFICULTY a detailed picture of the factors 
which are causing failure is obtained. Here 
is a basis for an effective remedial program. 


DURRELL-SULLIVAN READING CAPACITY 
AND ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


DURRELL ANALYSIS OF READING 
DIFFICULTY 


for grades 1 to6 





World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


Represented by 
SHOCKLEY LOCKRIDGE 
4173 Guilford Avenue, Indianapolis 














Off the press September 1, 1938 


RETAILING 


Principles and Practices of Retail 
Organization, Buying, Advertis- 
ing, Selling, and Management 


G. HENRY RICHERT 


* The latest and most comprehensive text 
for teaching this subject in the second- 
ary school field. 

* Deals with retail store operation in both 
the large and small stores. 

* Emphasizes the marketing structure, 
merchandising, and the basic philosophy 
of successful retailing. Adapted to both 
full-time and part-time classes. 

* Written by an author who is experi- 
enced in store work, employee ik 
and in teaching retailing courses 
secondary schools, 


LIST PRICE, $2.00 
Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 
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Let Us Continue to 
Go Forward 


(Continued from page 44) 


even though it means sacrifice. Our schools 
have been built through sacrifice and they 
must advance through sacrifice. Every 
teacher needs the benefits which organiza- 
tion brings. The teacher in the com- 
munity with the least resources needs 
them most of all and stands to gain most 
as the coming of federal aid will prove. 
Let us seek to awaken all teachers to their 
professional opportunity. 


The Association has kept its house in 
order during the difficult years since 1929. 
It has lived within its income. It has 
tried to make every cent count. It enters 
the new school year in good shape for 
effective service, but every gain in mem- 
bership and income will make enlarged 
service possible. The prompt payment of 
dues and increased membership will make 
possible new constructive activities. 


It is not necessary here to review in 
detail the contributions which the Asso- 
ciation has made to the welfare of teach- 
ers, the schools, and the nation. That has 
been done again and again in the 
JouRNAL and elsewhere. A few examples 
will be sufficient. In 1870 the average an- 
nual salary of teachers in the United States 
was $189. Between 1917 and 1931, 
when the Association was most active in 
its salary campaigns, the average annual 
salary rose from $655 to $1440. During 
the transition years since 1931, it declined 
to $1227 and would certainly have gone 
much lower had it not been for the Asso- 
ciation’s research work and publicity cam- 
paigns. The average annual salary has 
now started upward again and was 
approximately $1350 in 1937. 

. Similar progress has been made in other 
phases of teacher welfare. For more than 
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fifty years our Association has been fight- 
ing for tenure. In 1917 only five states 
had tenure laws. Twenty-seven states 
have now freed their teachers from the 
necessity of annual appointments and 
protect them against unfair dismissals. 


Or take the Association’s program of 
building up public understanding of the 
achievements and needs of the schools— 
through conventions; through its publica- 
tion of more than 150,000,000 pages per 
year; through American Education Week; 
through magazines, newspapers, radio 
programs, speeches, and personal contacts. 
Largely as a result of this program in 
which leading citizens take part, education 
has held its own during these trying years 
better than any other large phase of 
American life. 

Do you not wish to help go forward 
with this important work? Do you not 
wish to have a part in the Association’s 
far-reaching program? Do you not 
believe that every teacher should carry 
his share of the load? Will you not join 
the officers of the Association in working 
for the 10 per cent gain in membership 
voted by the Representative Assembly? 
Let us continue to go forward. 


Kentucky Association of 
Deans of Women 


(Continued from page 24) 


Leadership Through Student 
ment.” 
10:30 A. M. 
BUSINESS MEETING. 


12:00 M. 
LUNCHEON—Student Union Building. 
SPEAKER: Harriet O’Shea, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology, Purdue 


University—‘‘Essential Elements for Coun- 
seling.” 


Govern- 


November, Nineteen Thirty-eight 


Worn Out 


FROM 


Schoolroom Slouch 


O, THE teacher doesn’t have ‘‘schoolroom slouch” herself. 
But when her pupils do—she suffers too. 


Uncomfortable, wrong size desks that force Johnny and Mary 
to slouch down or wiggle about restlessly make the day's teach- 
ing job more difficulr—more tiring. 

Besides contributing to classroom restlessness and inattention, 
such desks may be handicaps to vigorous health. They induce poor 
posture—and poor posture contributes to poor health. 

Make a lasting contribution to student health and classroom 
efficiency by installing American 
Universal Desks in your school. 

These modern desks are eco- 
nomical, and completely adjusted 
to every individual and educa- 
tional need. Write us concerning 
seating for classrooms, libraries, 
gymnasiums—every type of school 
furniture—all at reasonable cost. 


ACCREDITED AMERICAN SEATING CO., 
DISTRIBUTORS IN EVERY TRADE AREA 


TO SERVE YOU 
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The BROWN HOTEL 


Do you agree with this 
letter recently 
received ? 


CCEvery trip to the Brown Hotel, 

am again favorably impressed 
by the good appearance and nice 
manners of your people—your 
room clerks, bell boys, elevator 
operators, waitresses, maids and 
all. They are without exception 
splendid. They ably reflect the 
high standards of your hotel.99 


* 
HAROLD E. HARTER 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Schools of Long Ago b. Ability to keep lists of words and 
to spell them. 


and of Today c. Ability to enlarge the vocabulary. 
(Continued from page 28) 9. Reading 


i . a. Ability to gain information through 
b. Appreciation and importance of fresh vena tien histories, dddgitines, 
air, sunshine, light, and ventilation. readers, and newspapers. 
7. Writing b. Ability to read with accuracy and 
a. Learning about types of writing ma- meaning. 
terials, such as slates, slate pencils, c. Ability to read stories for pleasure. 


rag paper, pencils, quill pens, steel 
pens, fountain pens, etc. IX. OTHER UNITS WHICH MAY FOL- 


b. Copy books. LOW 
c. Kinds of ink used. 1. The Evolution of Textbooks in Ken- 
8. Spelling tucky. 
a. Skill in recognizing and pronouncing 2. Development of Industrial Arts in Our 
words. Public Schools. 











Beautiful Personal Christmas Cards K. E. A. CONVENTION 


50 Assorted Designs, with envelopes, name printed, $1.50 
200 Assorted Designs, with envelopes, without name, 2.50 


IDEAL XMAS GIFT ; APRIL 12-16, 1939 


NICHOLS & CO. Rockmart, Georgia 
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THE ROAD TO SAFETY 


A New Series of Eight Graded Texts on Safety Education 
for the first six grades 


Outstanding Features: 


Attitudes and habits, as well as information, are stressed. 

Real life situations, which children meet daily, are presented. 

The approach is positive rather than negative and the method of presentation 
is indirect rather than direct, didactic teaching. 

Vivid stories offer the pupil the vicarious experiences through which he develops 
proper safety attitudes. 

The illustrations are distinguished by their profusion, their realistic, human 
character, and their appeal to the child’s imagination. 


Eight Main Topics: 
School Safety Home Safety Safety in Out-of-Doors 


Fire Prevention Winter Safety Vacation Safety 
Street Safety First Aid 


Pupil’s workbooks are now available for these tezts. 


AMERICAN Book COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 











Hhe Healthy Enjoyment of Chewing Gum 


‘ough 
zines, 
Four Factors toward Good ‘Teeth are 
(1) Nutrition (2) Your Dentist (3) Clean 
sure. Teeth aided by chewing gum and (4) plenty 


and 


of Chewing Exercise which chewing gum 
helps give you. Chewing stimulates bene- 
ficial circulation in your gums and cleans 
and polishes your teeth with an efficiency 


FOL- 


Ken- 
which even removes food particles which 
your tooth brush might have skipped. En- 
joy this widely approved way to promote 
good looking teeth which mean a more 
winning smile—and smiles make friends. 


There is a reason, a time and a place for gum 








UNIVERSITY RESEARCH—BASIS OF OUR STATEMENTS. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 




















ADVENTURES 
IN LANGUAGE 
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ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


BY BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE are 
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